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THE PLAINTIVE BARBET 
(Capito aurovirens Cuv.) 
By C. S. Wess 


The American Barbets have never been well known to aviculturists 
in this country, which is a pity considering their beauty and tameness. 
With the exception of the Toucan-like Barbet—Semnornis 
(figured in the AvicuLTURAL MAGAZINE in July, 1939) they belong 
to two closely related genera (Capito and Eubucco), in which the sexes 

differ in plumage and in which all are small or medium-sized. 

The Plaintive Barbet is one of the dullest of the group, but 
nevertheless is much more attractive in life than is suggested by the 
accompanying plate. In the male a broad band of pillar-box red, 


stretching almost from eye to eye, extends over the head to the nape 


of the neck. ‘The breast is brilliant orange yellow in both sexes. 
The female differs from the male in having grey on the head. ‘The 
one figured (on the left) was drawn from a living specimen received 
by the London Zoo on 24th January, 1947. ‘This was not only the 
first of its kind but was the first of any species of American Barbet 
to be exhibited in the Zoological Society’s collection. 

It inhabits Upper Amazonia, which comprises north-west Brazil, 
and Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru east of the Andes. ‘This region is 
by no means easy of approach whether from the Atlantic or Pacific 
coasts, which probably accounts for the lack of knowledge of the 
Plaintive Barbet in its wild state. Practically nothing has been 
recorded of its habits though there is no reason to suppose that they 
differ from those of any of the other South American Barbets. It 
inhabits well-wooded country, or forest, and subsists on insects, fruits, 
and berries. I am unable to trace the origin of the popular name 
and the female in our collection was silent. 

A second member of the genus Capito was recently introduced by 
the writer. This is the handsome Black-spotted Barbet (Capito niger), 
from British Guiana, which resembles the Plaintive Barbet in size 
and habits. 
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AVIAN OLD AGE 
By Tue Duke or Beprorp 


For mammals, including man, the period preceding death from old 
age is too often rendered miserable by rheumatic afflictions, internal 
growths, or malnutrition consequent on loss of teeth. With birds, on 
the contrary, nature seems to deal gently under like circumstances, 
especially in cases of “ genuine”’ old age, as distinct from the 
‘“* premature ’’ old age which is induced by too close confinement. 
Some people imagine that the protection from “‘ wear and tear 
experienced by a captive bird, including one kept in very close 
confinement, lengthens its days. In point of fact, nothing could be 
further from the truth. If captive birds belonging to a certain species 
ever, as a rule, live longer than wild ones, it is simply and solely 
because they are protected from death by violence, or from starvation 
during periods of exceptionally severe weather. Exercise, which birds 
in very close confinement lack, is one of the prime factors in retarding 
old age. I have on more than one occasion added years to the life of 
a Parrot or Parrakeet absolutely on its last legs from senile decay 
merely by allowing it complete liberty. 

The life of a small pet bird, even such a domestic species as a 
Canary, can be prolonged greatly by keeping it in a really roomy 
cage, about 2 ft. 6 in. by 18 inches by 18 inches, and by seeing that 
the cage is not cluttered up with unnecessary perches and swings and 


that one of the main perches ¢s a natural twig. ‘This last point is very 
important. Keeping a bird the whole time on thick, hard, artificial 
perches, all the same size, with no resilience or change of grip for the 


feet, is like condemning a person to sit always on a hard form without 
a back and never allowing him the luxury of an armchair. Admittedly, 
a natural twig is a little less easy to keep firmly in its place and a little 
less easy to keep clean, but anyone who is not prepared to go to 
a small amount of trouble in the interests of his pets should not keep 
birds at all. I know of a Canary Green Singing Finch hybrid who 
all his life has been caged and looked after as above advised, and at 
fourteen years he is still as sprightly, sings as freely, and has as perfect 
feet and nails as he had when only two. 

As a group, birds are long-lived creatures and among many genera 
death from real old age is a decidedly unusual phenomenon. Among 
waterfowl, in the experience of a life-time, I can only recollect one 
case. ‘The first pair of Magellan Geese we ever had whose age, when 
imported, was unknown, after many seasons ceased to breed. For 
a few years more the old Darby and Joan still went about togethe 
then one dropped out and, in due course, the other. 

Of all the Parrot-like birds I have kept I can only recollect about 
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half a dozen which have died of genuine old age, and of these some 
were obviously senile when I got them. 

Only three which were not noticeably senile on arrival have grown 
old in my aviaries. 

One was a cock Rock Peplar, adult when I received him. When 
he began to show obvious signs of age I gave him his liberty, which 
rejuvenated him considerably until he was killed by an Owl. 

A cock Princess of Wales’ Parrakeet, also of unknown age when 
I bought him, bred for some seasons and then began to show signs of 
anno domini. He lost interest in domestic affairs, took longer over 
his moult, and spent an increasing amount of time quietly sleeping 
and resting. His appetite, however, remained good and he never 
looked actually ill. At the end he went out quickly, quietly, and to 
all appearances without pain. 

At the time of writing a white cock Roseate Cockatoo is going the 
same way. He and his albino mate reached me about fourteen years 
ago, their age being then unknown. They were not a very successful 
breeding pair but they did succeed in rearing two grey young, which 
I still have. For the last few seasons they have not nested and the cock 
is now obviously a very old gentleman indeed. His breast has assumed 
the dark pink characteristic of very old members of his species ; his 
wings, formerly pure white, are now flecked with pink, and he is 
slow in finishing his moult. It was my intention, after bringing the 
pair over to Woburn, to train them as liberty birds. The old cock 
never gave any trouble, keeping close to the aviaries. His mate, 
however, probably because albino birds often have defective eyesight, 
behaved in a foolish and erratic fashion. She started off flying very 
high and then settled not in a tree but on the ground. The following 
days he was seen sitting on a gate near the outskirts of the park. Next 
morning she actually returned home, joined her mate, and flew down 
with him on to the top of the aviary. Any normal bird would have 
been safe after that, anyhow for a time, but the foolish creature went 
off again on her own the same afternoon and was captured some days 
later at a farm nearly twenty miles away! I brought her back 
considerably the worse for wear, but she has since recovered though 
she has not given up the bad habit of plucking her neck which she 
started during the war, possibly as a result of bad feeding. The old 
cock, meanwhile, takes life very quietly, sleeping a great deal but 
now and again whittling his perch or the block of wood hung up in 
the flight, thus showing that he is not unwell. His aviary door is 
always open but he seems to have decided that there is no place like 


home, and goes out less and less frequently and then only to pay 


a friendly call on his two sons and their wives who occupy aviaries 
further down the row. How long he will go on it is difficult to say, 
but it is evident that he is content and that his declining days are 
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peaceful. He does not even seem to feel the cold for he often sits 
sleeping in the chilly and drenching rain when there is shelter within 
easy reach. 

I have referred just now to the thick block of wood which I fasten 
up in all my Cockatoo aviaries to provide the birds with occupation. 
It is interesting to note how even in the matter of the attention they 
pay to it, individual birds of the same species vary. | 

The old cock does a little mild nibbling of his block ; his younger 
mate, who would be far better occupied on the block than on het 
own person, never touches hers. One son and his mate do a moderate 
amount of nibbling. The other pair will soon have demolished their 
block entirely. 


NOTES ON A VERY ORDINARY COLLECTION 
OF BIRDS, MAINLY BRITISH 
By H. Murray 
As a boy I kept birds in a succession of aviaries and cages for 
a number of years, but circumstances forced me to stop that for a 
considerable time. It was not until a year before the war that I started 
again and built an aviary of roughly 250 square feet which I proceeded 
to overstock with a collection that one would find it impossible to 


buy to-day. In due course the war came, my birds went, and I spent 
the next six years dreaming of the perfect aviary that I would build 
when I was demobilized. 


There was really quite a lot to be said for this sort of aviculture. 
Consideration of cost, space, etc., did not exist, and one’s whole view 
was conditioned by the birds that one could obtain before the war, 
but at last came September, 1945, “‘ demob,”’ and a return to a civil 
life whose dissimilarity to my pre-war existence I only vaguely realized. 
My garden of some half an acre had been uncared for for five years, 
and it was obviously necessary to do something about that before 
birds could be seriously considered. Also, there were poles to cut and 
materials to be collected by devious means. Army experience is not 
without its use at such times. Then came the great pruning of ideas 
as the financial aspect of the matter began to make its presence felt. 
However, by September, 1946, the large flight and shelter were 
completed and the remaining portions have been finished as the 
materials became available. 

The sketch plan shows the outline of the aviaries, and the way in 
which they were stocked at the beginning of this season (1949). The 
shape of the shelter and its position allows for a number of flights of 
different sizes, always a useful consideration with a mixed collection. 
The external dimensions are governed by the size of the ground 
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available. There are several drawbacks to this layout, the principal 
one being that no entry is possible into the shelter after dark without 
disturbing the birds in the outside aviaries, so there is no lighting. 

Also, many people will be of the opinion that the large aviary 
would be much better if divided into separate breeding compartments, 
but this, although undoubtedly desirable from a purely breeding 
point of view, would make a lot of extra work for which no time is 
available, and would also do away with the great pleasure that one 
can obtain through watching a mixed collection of birds in a large 
aviary. No comparable interest can be enjoyed by observing birds in 
small aviaries or even more so in cages. The critic will reply that the 
birds cannot really be seen as they are apt to get wild and hide 
themselves in a large flight, but to my way of thinking it is a great 
asset to a bird to spend at least a part of the year in a large space 
where it is able to enjoy unrestricted flight and has the opportunity 
of foraging for at least part of its food. 

The shelter is built of wood and is constructed so that apart from 
the side facing the main aviary where all the glass can be removed 
in the summer, there are alternate panels along the sides of wood and 
glass. ‘This ensures that the cages are light, and also in the winter 
when the sun is low, enables the inmate of each cage and shelter to 
have an hour or so of direct sun on those days when the sun shines. 
The wooden panels allow the bird to get out of the sun if it so desires, 
and keep the place warmer. ‘The glass should be vita glass, but even 
without being so, the birds always take the opportunity of sitting in 
what sun there is in the winter. In the summer, when the sun is high, 


little direct sunshine comes into the cages except in the late evening, 


but as every bird has access to an outside flight this is unimportant. 

The floor of the shelter is unboarded and covered with sand. The 
floors of the actual shelters to the aviaries are netted and covered 
with peat. Nothing solid is allowed to stand on any floor to provide 


cover for mice. Mice do come in from time to time, but they cannot 
live there. 


All the cages shown in the accompanying plan have access to 
outside flights and are 3 feet long, 3 feet high, and 2 feet deep. All 
birds are fed inside the shelter, a matter for congratulation on wet 
mornings, and the water does not freeze so easily in the winter. 
Slight heat is also provided. A solid division cuts the shelter into two 
parts, thus enabling birds in the main aviary and the Parakeet aviaries 
to have the use of their flights in the winter without letting a cold 
draught come through on to the cages. 

The foregoing description gives a rough idea of the shelter. The 
flights are plain pole and wire constructions about 7 feet high with 
flat roofs. The vegetation has had a rather thin time of it so far as 
Bullfinches, Budgerigars, etc., do not go well with much green growth, 
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but a considerable quantity of oats, wheat, canary seed, etc., grow 
and provide green seeds in their season. The giant hogweed has also 
proved itself an excellent plant for an aviary as it always seems to 
have a certain amount of greenfly which the birds relish, and the 
broad flat flowers prove very attractive to the birds. I am not sure 
if the flowers themselves are picked and eaten, or if it is the insect 
life attracted by the flowers that the birds take, but Redpolls, Siskins, 
Waxbills, and even Waxwings spend a long time picking about on 


the heads. I think that it is the flowers that are eaten. Large quantities 


of green food are given every day when available. 

Nesting and roosting places of gorse, etc., are provided, but the 
two types of nestboxes that have proved most popular are, firstly, 
cylinders of wire netting about 9 inches long bound about with leafy 
twigs and hung from the roof, and secondly, a half-open box with 
the back, top, and bottom solid and with thin branches nailed to 
form the sides. I believe that birds prefer these to boxes with solid 
walls, as the box gives them a feeling of security and they can still 
see out of the sides. Another useful form of nesting site is provided 
by hanging a short crooked branch under one of the roof timbers 
and lashing twigs, etc., to the sides to give some cover and to hold 
the nest securely. Birds which normally nest on branches seem to 
like these, and they are quite safe from mice. It may be mentioned 
before leaving the subject of nesting boxes, that I have never known 
one of these used by a Finch unless it was facing south or west. I do 
not believe that this is coincidence, but is a deliberate preference. 

Birds in their habits are infinitely variable and it has always seemed 
to me that too much dogmatism is displayed by people writing about 
them. We have all suffered during these last ten years from the 
prevalent idea of being “typed” and forced to conform to the 
theories of the powers that be. In the main, the theory may be correct 
but the dragooning is not always satisfactory. This, I believe, applies 
as much to birds as humans. 

With the clear understanding that the following remarks apply 
solely to my own birds, and are not intended as general statement 
on the species mentioned, I will venture to give the results of breeding, 
or non-breeding, of the species that I have kept this year, and any 
other odd facts that have been observed and warrant inclusion. 

In my opinion, the finest bird for a large outdoor aviary is the 
Waxwing. Hardy, tame, friendly, and easy to feed, it is always the 
bird most admired by visitors, and one cannot help feeling that the 
reason why it is not more widely kept is due to the fact that it is 
frequently wrongly fed, and I feel sure that this is the cause of many 
being lost. The Waxwing is usually classed as a softbill and fed 
accordingly, but in actual fact it can be kept in perfect health and 
great liveliness without even seeing an insect. 
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Its natural diet consists of berries, and in the northern woods where 
it lives these grow with a richness and abundance seldom seen in 
England. My birds have been with me for two and a half years and 
have thrived on a diet of rowan berries for as long as these can be 
kept, usually until March, and for the rest of the year on dates cut 
up into small pieces. Soft food is provided every day but is seldom 
touched. Should the supply of dates or rowan berries fail, and the 
birds be forced to soft food, their condition falls away at once. In 
pre-war years Waxwings were fed on currants, but these are unobtain- 
able now. Occasionally maggots are eaten, and I have seen them 
take black fly, but they make no effort to hunt for live food. The 
shells of groats are eaten and the seeds of chickweed are also pecked 
off and eaten whole. The heads of milk thistle are eaten also ripe 
or over-ripe apple. 

This bird has a reputation for sitting about a lot, and will certainly 
doze during the heat of the day, but the mornings and evenings find 
them active enough, and their strong swift flight is beautiful to watch. 
Due to their habit of living in dense woods they have a tremendous 
power of flight control, and can turn in their own length while in full 
flight. 

When frightened by Hawks these birds ** freeze’, usually against 
a branch. ‘The head is pointed half upward and the birds stay 
motionless and can even be picked up. In a pine tree the bird must 
resemble a cone very closely and relies on this for its safety. Given 
plenty of space a Waxwing is a fine bird for a cold aviary. I have 
two of these birds which I think are a pair. They are always together 
and feed and display to one another but so far have made no attempt 
to nest. I have never heard any sound from them except a long 
drawn out tseee. Waxwings are safe with the smallest of other birds. 

Wheatears, of which I have a pair, are neat and tidy birds, and 
apart from a habit the cock bird has of chasing the hen about, they 
seem harmless enough to other birds. ‘Towards the end of the summer 
I saw the cock catch insects and feed the hen, and the hen carried 
moss about, but they made no real attempt to breed. I erected stone 
crannies into which they frequently went, but no serious attempt at 
raising a family was made. During the winter they were fed on 
maggots and soft food, but in the summer they seemed to find most 
of their own supplies themselves. The “ bobbing” and tail flirting 
of a Wheatear makes them conspicuous in an aviary. 

Snow Buntings and Lapland Buntings are attractive birds, and 


both have a considerable plumage change in the spring and again in 


the autumn. The spring change is made without a moult, but in the 
autumn the moult is very heavy indeed, so heavy that the birds lose 
most of their flights and can only fly in a clumsy and blundering 
fashion. Both of these birds live in the stony wastes of the far north, 
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and both have the long claws of a Lark or Pipit, but apart from the 
similarities mentioned above, they have little in common. 

The Snow Bunting is the more lethargic of the two, but the cock 
is reasonably active and is very conspicuous in his summer dress of 
black and white. He seems to flaunt his bright plumage deliberately 
and goes out of his way to call attention to himself. A favourite habit 
is to try to balance on a thin twig, an obviously impossible thing to 
do with his long claws, and flap his wings wildly to keep himself 
steady. ‘This seems quite deliberate, and I have seen my bird do this 
on the same twig every morning for some wecks. 

Movement on the ground is either by hopping or walking, but the 
whole method of progression seems to be done with the idea of the 
bird making himself as obvious as possible, and there is a constant 
wing flapping and tail flirting. The hen is much more subdued. The 
cock bird sang for a few weeks only, principally in the evening. ‘The 
song is loud, piping, and very liquid, much more Blackbird than 
Bunting. No attempt was made to nest. 

During the winter the Lapland Bunting is Sparrow-like in its 
plumage, but in the spring the cock grows a black head and bib, 
and chestnut patches on the nape of the neck. ‘This bird is active 
and a fine singer. He loves to sit on a broad branch out in the open 
and sing for hours at a stretch. He cannot be said to perch as his 
feet cannot grip anything small, but he squats low down and rests 
his body on the bough. During the spring my bird sang a pure 
Goldfinch song which I think he must have copied from birds in the 
aviary, but later on he sang what I should imagine was his true song, 
four or five notes uttered in a clear and bell-like tone. 

A lot of time is spent on the ground, and when in the open the 
bird seems to press his body as close to the ground as possible and 
usually walks. Every sense seems to concentrate on making the bird 
inconspicuous. When one considers the difference in habits between 
the two Buntings, one wonders how the Snow Bunting survives the 
many risks run by conspicuous birds from Hawks and other enemies. 
Admittedly, I have never seen a Snow Bunting in its natural haunts, 
but although I agree that the black and white pattern of the summer 
plumage may tone in with odd patches of snow when the bird is still, 
this certainly does not apply when the bird is on the move. ‘The 
flight of both Buntings in an aviary is clumsy, fluttering, and slow. 

After two years of unsuccessful effort I managed to rear Bullfinches 
this year (1949). Last year all save one died, but this season I have 
reared nine young from one pair in four nests. It seems that live 


food is essential, and the parent birds have eaten a prodigious quantity 


of maggots and black fly. In addition much green food is consumed 
and sprouting seeds are eagerly taken. Young Bullfinches are most 
attractive little creatures, but seem loth to commence to feed on their 
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own. It is seldom that they make any effort to feed themselves until 
they are nearly four weeks old, and then only feed in a most desultory 
fashion. Berry fruits and sunflower seeds are greatly appreciated, and 
it is a great pity that these birds are so destructive to vegetation as 
their appearance adds colour to an aviary. 

Last year the Goldfinches reared young, but this season they did 
nothing except build nests all the summer, laying an odd egg now 
and then which they did not incubate. 

A pair of Linnets had three nests and reared two from the first 
nest and three from the second. The third nest was taken by mice. 
In each case the nest was built in the same patch of gorse. When 
feeding young the parents ate large quantities of green food, but 
touched no insects as far as I could see. Linnets seem to be the easiest 
of the British Finches to rear. 

Lesser Redpolls are active birds in an aviary, and although in 
previous years I have had young birds live to the age of ten days, 
I have never succeeded in rearing them before. This year my pait 
reared four young. The nestlings are fed almost exclusively on live 
food, and this summer there was no shortage of black fly. The parent 
birds would clear a large heavily infested plant in an hour or so. 
The young birds are very forward and fly at twelve days old. It is not 
many days before they start to pick up food for themselves, but even 
so, the parents feed the youngsters for a considerable time after they 
have flown. In the wild state Redpolls usually nest fairly high up, 
but my pair nested in a bush barely 3 feet above the ground. 

Siskins are too well known to need any description, but so far 
I have never been lucky enough to breed any of these pretty little 
Finches. ‘This year my birds followed the same pattern as the previous 
one, and spent the summer thinking about nesting but never really 
getting down to work. It is probable that better results would be 
obtained if there were several pairs in the one enclosure. 

The foregoing notes complete the tale of the resident birds in the 
large aviary. During the summer I acquired a few Orange-« heeked 
Waxbills, Avadavat Waxbills, Ruficauda Finches, and a pair of 
Diamond Doves. Next year I hope to try to breed some of the foreign 
species, for these small birds are most attractive. They are always so 
active and interested in all that passes. It will be a good day when 
they can be imported again and sold at a reasonable price. 

Cockatiel reared eight young in two nests, a three and a five, but 
these birds are so widely bred that there is no point in doing more 
than just recording the fact. 

The Peach-faced Lovebirds made no attempt to nest, although they 
were in very lovely condition all the summer. I do not think that 
they are a true pair. 


Bourke’s Parrakeets provided me with my biggest disappointment 
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this year. When given their nest box one bird immediately took this 
over and commenced laying. After a short time the other bird started 
to go into the box. I had my suspicions, but left the birds alone. 
When both birds spent all day in the box and only came off for food 
and then dashed straight back again, my suspicions were confirmed. 
Both my birds were hens and had laid ten eggs between them. 
I exchanged one bird for a cock, but no further nesting was attempted. 

Zebra Finches did moderately well and reared four young, but the 
Budgerigars spent the summer churning out young with commendable 
efficiency and regularity. 

The Elegant Parrakeets made no atternpt to nest, and spent most 
of the summer moulting. 

They were late 1948 birds so nothing much could be expected. At 
the end of July they were turned out into the large aviary, and I must 
say that they appear closer to their name there than they ever did in 
their small aviary. Their flight is attractive and their colours show off 
to much better advantage when they are given the opportunity of 
flying properly. The general idea that Grass Parrakeets are harmless 
to vegetation seems to be one of the inherited fallacies with which 
aviculture abounds. In a month these birds had completely stripped 
a large hawthorn bush. 


This, then, brings me to the end of my notes on a very ordinary 


collection. Perhaps in time I shall manage to acquire some birds 
that are somewhat more exotic, but the keeping and breeding of the 
few species with which I have been successful has been intensely 


interesting, and the experience gained may perhaps prove valuable in 


time to come when those aviculturists who missed the halcyon days 
before the war may have the opportunity of obtaining some of the 
more attractive birds which have so far been litthe more than names 
to them. 
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AMERICAN AVICULTURE—1949 
By J. DeLtacour 


Since my return from Europe at the end of August, 1949, I have 
had the pleasure of visiting many of my aviculturist friends in different 
parts of the United States. They were all eager to hear my news of 
European aviculture, and I believe the reverse to be true, so that 
I venture to give here a short account of what I have seen during 
the past few months. The collection of live birds broadly belong to 
three different categories——public zoos’ bird-houses and pens, private 
amateurs’ aviaries, and game birds, waterfowl, or other bird farms. 


I. EASTERN COLLECTIONS 


In the vicinity of New York one of my first week-end visits was to 
Mrs. M. Erlanger’s country place, at Elberon, New Jersey. There is 
certainly the choicest private collection of small birds in eastern 
North America, housed and cared for with all possible refinements. 
It includes both softbills and seedeaters, grouped in a dozen or more 
very comfortable flights with large indoor compartments. In a long 
garden aviary along the house, during the summer are kept such 
insectivorous species as the Red-bellied Niltava, White-capped Red- 
start, Indian Crested Tit, Fork-tailed Flycatcher ; also frugivorous 
birds, such as Quetzals and various Tanagers. Two odd Crested 


Bulbuls, a Red-eared and Yellow, happening to constitute a pair, 


nested and hatched two young hybrids which were unfortunately 
destroyed by other birds. ‘There are also Red Pileated Finches, 
European Goldfinches, much appreciated here and breeding, and 
a few others. In other aviaries, two pairs of Shamas nested but failed 
to rear their young, as too often happens, as I found out at Cleéres 
whenever they were kept in outdoor aviaries, while they reared brood 
after brood in the greenhouses, which I never could explain. 

One of the pearls of the collection is a beautiful pair of Scarlet 
Cocks of Rock, finger-tamed and quarrelling to a minimum. ‘The 
male, thanks to a careful diet of tomatoes and other appropriate food, 
has kept his brilliant deep red colour which in zoos too often turns 
dull orange. They have already played at nesting, and hopes are 
high for a brood some time! There are elsewhere many pairs of 
Australian, African, and other Finches and Waxbills ; several broods 
of Gouldians, Diamond Sparrows, Avadavats, Cordon Bleus were 
reared last summer, and also hybrids between Masked and Long- 
tailed Grassfinches. The outstanding success of the season, however, 
was the breeding of two Yellow-winged Sugar-Birds, which had been 
out of the nest a couple of weeks when I saw them. An excellent 
Racket-tailed Drongo, a tame European Robin, and Vermilion Fly- 
catcher must also be mentioned. 
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I often go to the Bronx and Philadelphia zoos. It was a delight 
to see Mr. Cordier and the wonderful birds he had brought from the 
Congo: African Peacocks, Black Guinea-Fowl, Hartlaub’s Ducks, 
Finfoot, several Sunbirds, including the beautiful little Royal (NV. regia), 
and many others. In 1939 he and I had planned a similar expedition 
for the benefit of the Cléres collection. . . . But Mr. Crandall will tell 
us more about the birds at the Bronx where, I am glad to say, the 
aviaries continue to be beautifully kept and filled with wonderful 
birds, thanks to him and to George Scott, the perfect head 
keeper. 

At Philadelphia, great progress has been made with the birds. The 
very wise director, Mr. F. Shelly, has entrusted them to a young 
curator, Mr. J. A. Griswold, who has proved both enthusiastic and 
efficient. The larger birds are very well represented ; the collection 
of Waders, Waterfowl, and Pheasants are good ; many Rheas have 
been reared last summer. The small birds’ house is being completely 
modernized ; it will be reopened next May. No doubt it is going to 
be one of the most attractive in existence. It will not be easy, however, 
to beat those at St. Louis, at the Bronx, and also at Brookfield 
Chicago), where I had the pleasure to see recently the great improve- 
ments just effected to the already very fine bird accommodation. 
The curator, my old friend Karl Plath, was on his way back from 
Australia with a wonderful consignment. It was bad luck to miss 
him by a few days. 

There are several very good collections of Pheasants and of water- 
fowl in New Jersey and in New England, some kept entirely for the 


pleasure of their owners, others as commercial breeding farms, several 


a combination of the two. 

The largest of the former is that of Mr. J. Livermore, at West 
Redding, Connecticut. In a number of enclosures, pens, and aviaries 
my friend keeps hundreds of Swans, Geese, and Ducks as well as 
Rheas, Cranes, Peafowl, Pheasants, Quails, and Doves. ‘The waterfowl] 
collection is excellent, far the largest in America. All the more 
current species are represented, often by a dozen or more pairs. 
Among the rarest are Blue-winged, Ashy-headed, Red-breasted, 
Emperor, Orinoco, Ross’s, and Maned Geese, Coscoroba Swans, 
Baer’s and White-eyed Pochards, Ruddy Ducks, Golden-eyes, Cape, 
and Marbled Teal, Comb Ducks, Australian and South African 
Sheldrakes, and Crested Ducks. A number of young have been 
reared during the last season : three Cereopsis, several Gray Lags and 
Bar-headed Geese, Black Swans, many Carolina Wood-Ducks, Red- 
crested Pochards, some Mandarins, Chiloe Wigeons, and Ruddy 
Sheldrakes. There are White-necked and Stanley’s Cranes. Among 
the Pheasants figure pairs of Edwards, Temminck’s, and Satyr 
Tragopans, Brown and Blue Eared Pheasants. The collection of 
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Doves is very good, including Plumed Ground, Grayson’s, Bronze- 
winged, Galapagos, and many other species. Mr. Livermore also 
keeps a number of Budgerigars, a tame Piping Bullfinch, and a pair 
of very amusing Violet Jays, from Brazil. 

A little to the north, at Litchfield, Dr. Dillon Ripley has gathered 
a very choice collection of waterfowl on a delightful little lake fed 
by a stream, with suitable accommodation for the cold winter months. 
He keeps Black-necked Swans, Red-breasted, Emperor, Ross’s, 
Cackling, and Bernicle Geese, and also many ducks, including Baer’s 
and White-eyed Pocliards, and three rare and lovely Philippine 
Mallards. I often go to West Redding and to Litchfield, as I enjoy 
greatly the company of my two excellent friends and their birds. 

There are several professional breeders in New England. Mr. L. 
Renkavinsky, Fairfield, Connecticut, runs a regular farm, but he also 
rears many Pheasants and waterfowl, including some of the rarer 
species. He loves his birds and is very successful with them. 

At Millbury, Massachusetts, Mr. J. Deeter, another farmer with 
a great love for, and a long experience with waterfowl, is doing 
exceedingly well. Last summer I saw there two nice young Ross’s 
Geese, bred from an old pair born at Cléres and sent before the war 
to Mr. C. S. Sibley, who has unfortunately since given up birds. 
Mr. Deeter also had young White-fronted and Bernicle Geese, Black 
Swans, and many Ducks, particularly Carolina Wood-Ducks. It is 
great fun to visit him, as he is so pleased to exchange ideas and daia 
on birds, and his cordial welcome is touching. 

Mr. C. Humphrey has made a hobby of farming and since a few 
years he has built up, mostly for his own satisfaction but on a sound 


business basis, a great agricultural enterprise at Tilverton, Rhodes 
Island, the 8-rod Stock Farm. A large game farm is a part of 
it, under the very able management of Mr. Leon Campbell. I made 
a most interesting visit to them in September. Mr. and Mrs. 
Humphreys and Mr. and Mrs. Campbell gave me a delightful 
reception, and I took great interest in the place. A very large walled-in 


enclosure contains hundreds of well-built pens for Pheasants and 


Quails. All the installations, carefully planned, are made of unusually 
good materials and appear to be extremely suitable. There are 
uncommonly good breeding coops made of concrete and of steel, and 
excellent heated winter quarters for tender species. In other words, 
one of the finest establishments for ornamental game birds that I have 
ever seen. All the commoner species are there as well as the rare 
ones, such as Tragopans, Monals, Edwards, and Imperial Pheasants, 
the various Firebacks, Mikado, Elliots, and Peacock Pheasants, and 
Spicifer Peafowls. Young birds were numerous and healthy. Further 
away, large pens for waterfowl, both wild species and domesti 


varieties, occupy much space, and a new pond was being dug. No 
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very rare species have yet been acquired, but I was much interested 
in two pairs of particularly dark and rather small Canada Geese, of 
unknown origin, smaller and darker than the White-cheeked sub- 
species (occidentalis) from the north-west coast, which might well 
belong to a still unknown form. 

[ think that the 8-rod farm has a great future, and I was glad 
to congratulate both Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Campbell for such an 
achievement in a comparatively short time. 

At the end of October I went, as I usually do, to the garden party 
given by Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Lehman, at their Dew Drop Pheasantry, 
Mayerstown, Pennsylvania. 

It has become quite a tradition for all Pheasant amateurs and 
breeders to meet there every autumn, and a large crowd always turns 
up at the reception. Mr. Lehman is a very keen amateur, and his 
collection of Pheasants, probably the most complete in the east, 
includes such unusual birds as the three species of Crested Firebacks, 
Gray and Germain’s Peacock-Pheasants, Imperials, Bel’s, and Mikado 
Pheasants. He also owns the three species of Eared Pheasants and he 
has reared in 1949 seven most interesting hybrids, three-quarters 
White, one-quarter Blue, which in shape look very much like the 
White, having a flat, thick tail and short ear tufts, only a little greyer 
on the back. ‘They were produced by a White female and a Blue 

White hybrid cock reared in California by Mr. R. Gibson in 1948. 
As there are only a very few fertile White cocks left in America, and 
none in Europe, these hybrids will prove most useful ; they may save 
the species ; mated to pure Whites, they will produce undoubtedly 
an entirely normal looking offspring. Mr. Lehman, among others, 
reared some Mikados and Siamese Firebacks in 1949. 

Also in Pennsylvania, Mr. Fred Sturgis keeps a limited number of 
Pheasants and Geese, but only the best : Red-breasted, Blue-winged, 
and Ashy-headed Geese ; Satyr, Cabot’s and Temminck’s Tragopans, 
Mikado and Elliot’s Pheasants, several pairs of each. Mr. Sturgis is 
one of the keenest, most kind, and unselfish amateurs I have ever known. 

I have kept for the end a remarkable establishment which during 
the last few years has become more and more familiar to me: that 
of Mr. W. J. Mackensen, at Yardley, Pennsylvania, a few miles from 
Trenton, New Jersey, and one hour out of New York. For some fifty 
years Mr. Mackensen, alone in this country, has managed to make 
a steady living out of his birds, mostly Pheasants, Peafowl, and 
waterfowl. This is saying much for his skill and also for his honesty. 
Born in Canada of mixed Scottish and German ancestry, his wife is 
English, and his son, Richard, who is now finishing a course for a 
doctor’s degree as a Veterinarian, at Philadelphia, married a French 
girl during the war. He now helps his father whenever he is free to 
do so, and will eventually take over. He is also an enthusiast of birds, 
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and my usual companion on bird trips in the east. More than twenty 
years ago I went to Yardley to buy Geese, and when I came to live 
in New York I got into touch again with Mr. Mackensen. I found 
him so utterly conscientious and reliable that | asked him to procure 
or to handle all the birds I acquire for Cléres. I take great pleasure 
in visiting him and his son often. Although money making is a 
necessity at Yardley, the love for birds and the interest in them come 
first. There is extensive and well-kept accommodation both for breeding 
pairs and for chicks. Rows of well-built Pheasant pens, large houses 
and runs for Peafowl, enclosures crossed by fast running streams which 
remain open during the coldest spells for Swans, geese, and ducks, 
constitute excellent accommodation. ‘The collection is large, and so 
is the number of young reared every year. I enjoy the proximity of 
Yardley during the part of the year when most of the birds I see are 
stuffed specimens, and frequent visits to the Mackensen farm are 
welcome diversions. 


(To be continued 


SOME NOTES ON BIRDS IN NIGERIA 


By Herpert A. Fooxs 


It is some time now since I have seen any of your publications as 
I particularly asked for them not to be sent out to me here in case 


they were lost during the constant packing and moving which is part 


and parcel of a forest officer’s life. 

My main difficulty out here has been lack of reference books, and 
outside of Bannerman there is nothing. Now Bannerman (complete) is 
an expensive amusement and the official copies I have access to when 
in station is limited to one copy at a time. You will therefore have. to 
forgive these haphazard notes. From the avicultural point of view 
there is practically nothing to say except that the only bird I have 
seen regularly kept is the Grey Parrot. In one case what I took to 
be the Sierra Leone subspecies—-very dark grey in colour. I have 
seen several where the red of the tail has suffused the belly and several 
of the breast feathers. They are here, in Benin Province, in large 
numbers and flight regularly at fixed times during the morning and 
evening. One thing I particularly noticed is that they flighted very 
late in the evening, sometimes after dark, as their whistling could not 
be mistaken. I have seen flocks of about 200 to 300 and flocks of 
30 to 50 are very common. Numbers are destroyed for their tail 
feathers which fetch about ed. each. ‘These are supposed to be 
reasonably good ** juju’ 


The feathers of the Vulturine Fish Eagle are also in demand for 
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the same purpose. The latter bird is eaten but the Parrot does not 
seem to have the same attraction. Birds as a whole, in this part of 


Nigeria at any rate, are looked on entirely from the gastronomic point 


of view. Size therefore counts, and I am glad to say the smaller forms 
enjoy through this a natural protection. The five Hornbills found 
here are mercilessly persecuted, both in and out of the breeding season. 
Plantain Eaters are also esteemed as a delicacy but are not quite so 
common or easy to secure, 

In the savannah the common Guinea-fowl is very plentiful owing 
to the fact that it is capable of taking precautions. In high forest, 
such as we have in Benin, the West African Crested Guinea-fowl is 
the only one to be found. It is exceedingly difficult to shoot except 
with a -22 rifle. They have to be stalked and flushed without unduly 
alarming them so that part of the covey at least settles in the 
surrounding trees. ‘They only call when going to roost, never when 
coming down in the morning. ine identally, Bannerman’s illustration 
of this species is wrong. ‘The back of the neck and throat are nol 
feathered for at least 1} to 2 inches. ‘The throat is dull carmine and 
the skin at the back of the neck a dull sky blue. I hatched out some 
of their eges and found the voung easy to rear on ground casava and 
pounded maize. ‘They are very pugnacious. 

I managed to secure a Finfoot, which thrived quite well but which 
I had to release as I was touring too frequently to enable me to feed 
it with any regularity. 

The commonest birds round my bungalow are Orange-cheeked 
Waxbills, in large flocks, also a species of Weaver which I can only 
guess to be the Chestnut Weaver. ‘They appear in huge flights about 
dusk on their way to roost. ‘There is also another weaver I cannot 
identify, very similar to Pyromelana hordeacea sylvatica but without the 
red rump, which is black. ‘The red on the front does not extend 
below the throat and does not cover the breast. I have seen about 
five species of Sunbirds ; one, I think, is the Violet-tailed, another 
the Double-collared, and one I am almost certain the Malachite, 
though I have only seen this bird previously with Mr. Ezra. 

One of the most beautiful birds here is the Broad-billed Rolle: 

I think it should be called the Mauvy Cinnamon Roller. The small 
Malachite Kinefisher is also common and is mainly met with a 
considerable distance from water. I have frequently seen them in 
high forest, also the Nigerian Blue-breasted Kingfisher. Iwo or 
three times I have seen the Giant Kingfisher, frequently though not 
invariably, near water. He is very shy. 

Another very interesting bird is the Standard-wing Nightjar, which 
appears to have two attendant bats flying somewhat above and behind 
the bird in flight. The only one I managed to see on the ground 
had these two feathers erect whilst sitting, otherwise the bird was 
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invisible. It’s eyes were also closed. An interesting bird is the Senegal 
Crested Hornbill, with its long tail and white crest. They appear to 
go about in pairs, unlike the other Hornbills. A very common bird 
round here is the Pintail Wydah. I notice he likes the ladies and 
always has at least two wives with him. His pugnacity is well known 
and I have often seen him drive my chickens off their corn. He also 
keeps his stamping ground well clear of intruders and gets plenty of 
exercise chasing anything from a Coucal to a Sunbird. I have made 
a long list of what I could identify and made water-colour sketches 
of a great number which I could not. Unfortunately, it is not possible 
for me to keep anything beyond a Sunbird or two so there is nothing 
of real interest for the magazine. 

[I have just added a young male Yellow-bellied Parrot to my 
household. He is thriving on Horlicks and powdered guinea corn. 


AVICULTURE IN DENMARK 
By C. ar Enenyetm, Zoological Gardens, Helsingfors 


It may be that some items about aviculture in a country about 
which very little has been written in the Magazine will be of interest 
to some readers. 

In happy pre-war days I lived for many years in Denmark, where 
at that time aviculture, from 1920 to the war, was progressing yea! 
by year. 

(he principal interest in Denmark was—and _ still is—for the 
different species of Spermestina—Weaverfinches—even if the interest 
in Parrakeets, especially in the Australians—has many new recruits, 
as everywhere, in recent years. Canaries are, of course, kept on a 
considerable scale, in recent years mostly red-factor birds by the 
more advanced breeders, but the majority being common Canaries of 
doubtful pedigree. ‘he interest and quality of English and Continental 
breeds has never been great in Denmark. Budgerigars are widely kept, 
mostly of an average or poor quality, as is the case almost everywhere 
outside English-speaking countries. Some few fanciers are interested 
in various softbills, Shamas and Peking Nightingales forming about 
go per cent of the foreign softbills kept. Formerly there was a keen 
interest in Continental birds, especially Finches, but also to some 
extent in softbills. ‘he bird protection laws, which are not so favour- 


able tor birdkeepers as those in England, have practically stopped this 
branch of aviculture. 


[here is one important society in Copenhagen with about 400 
members, with local societies in some towns. There is also a specialist 
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club for Budgerigars and one for Canaries. ‘The big society——** The 
Society of Birdfriends ’’——was founded in 1922 and is still flourishing. 
A monthly paper is published and shows are held occasionally at very 
irregular intervals. ‘The Danes are not so “ show-minded ”’ as their 
English confréres! The Budgerigar Club was founded 1930 and is 
still working ; the membership, however, is small, about fifty 1 believe. 
For some reason the numerous Canary clubs founded during the last 
two decades have never been very long-lived, from lack of knowledge, 
| fear. ‘he shows are arranged on quite a different system to those in 
England. Except for Budgerigars and Canaries, standardized show- 
cages are not much used, the birds usually being shown in thei 
ordinary stock or breeding cages, which are equipped in such a way 
as to show the tyro how the birds should be correctly kept. In judging 
the cages their practical equipment is also considered. As almost 
everywhere on the Continent a point-scale is used, the birds getting the 
highest points getting the highest awards. Having judged by this 
system very many times I am fully aware of its drawbacks. On the 
other hand, there is no risk that an exhibit which is not qualified 
getting an award only because there is no competition in a class 
In recent years the point-scales are used more as a guide for judges 
and exhibitors, and the points are not counted up, but a short criticism 
is written on each cage. 

As to the manner in which the birds are kept, this differs a lot from 
that —I understand-—-most popular in England. Outdoor aviaries are 
not nearly as much used, owing to the climatic conditions not being 
so favourable, and that most fanciers, usually people of small means, 
live in flats. Most birds are kept in cages in living-rooms, which may 
be one of the reasons why even small seed-eating species are in the 
majority. Irrespective of this the birds are usually in good condition 
and the breeding results are very good, a fact which I had opportunity 
to mention last autumn when officiating as a judge. Fanciers who can 


afford it keep the birds in a special room in the dwelling-house, special 


outdoor birdrooms as in England being practically unknown. ‘The 
birdrooms are either divided into an indoor flight or equipped with 
cages. Open all-wire cages are mostly used, even if box cages are 
more in use now than before. Cages 24 inches by 30 inches long are 
perhaps most common. 

Che feeding is practically the same as in England, the use of sprouted 
seeds is rather general with more experienced fanciers. 

As to breeding, the best results are obtained in roomy indoor flights, 
especially when only a few pairs of birds which agree well together are 
kept. I cannot see any difference in stamina between indoor- and 
outdoor-bred birds as I have often read in English books and papers. 
This, of course, applies to small Finches, and as to Parrakeets and 
other Parrots I am also a strong believer in outdoor aviaries, and so 
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are most Danish breeders. In spite of this even smaller Parrakeets 
and Lovebirds are bred in indoor flights. Even in cages many good 
results have been obtained. There are in Denmark very many good 
breeding strains of Bengalese, and especially eggs of Australian 
Finches are on a large scale put under them. Personally, I only use 
this as a precuation with birds which do not feed themselves, or in 
exceptional cases for very rare species in order to secure some more 
specimens before | let the birds try themselves. Generally, I am 
against this method, especially if it is done systematically, as many 
Danish breeders do. ‘The fact remains, however, that had not Bengalese 


been used so extensively, the comparatively numerous strains of 
Three-coloured and Red-headed Parrotfinch, Common, Long-tailed, 
and Masked Grassfinch, Ruficauda, Bicheno’s, Diamond Sparrow, 
and Cherryfinch, and to a certain degree Gouldian, would have 
been extinct to-day. Most of the African and Asiatic species died out 


during the war, but there have been, and still are, numerous importa- 


tions, so there is no shortage of these birds now. ‘The rarer species 
from South Africa and imported specimens of the Australian species 
are still lacking. Fresh blood will soon be very urgent for the 
Australians. I do not think that a single one has been imported for 
the last ten years. 

As to Lovebirds, Peach-faced, Fischer’s, and Masked are quite 
numerous, all the others being extinct. Cockatiels and Redrumps are 
the most common Parrakeets, but Bourke’s, Red, Golden-mantled, and 
Meally Rosellas are also kept. Also a few other species, but sparingly. 

There are some very clever fanciers on foreigners, and several first 
breedings have been achieved. At the moment I can only remember 
the Crimson-faced Waxbill (Pyiilia afra) and Black Borneo Mannikin 
(Uroloncha fuscans), but there are certainly more. One of my friends, 
for many years President of the Cagebird Society, was in pre-war times 
one of the very few specialists in Sporophila, and had very fine breeding 
results with many species, as far as | know first breeding records with 
two or three species. His strain died out during the war, and very 
few have been imported in the later years. At the moment very many 
fanciers concentrate on Parrakeets, but the Parrot ban makes it very 
difficult to get new blood for the existing specimens and for obtaining 
new spec ies, 

The bird house at the Copenhagen Zoo is one of the best I have 
ever seen and contains a wonderful collection. As far as I remember 
a Colibri—the last of a pre-war consignment—-lived for eight years 
(I believe a record) ; in every case showing that the management is 
in very able hands; this is certainly true, the Director, Mr. A. 
Reventlow, being one of the most experienced aviculturists and an old 
member of the Avicultural Society. 
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THE KESTON FOREIGN BIRD FARM COMES 
OF AGE 
By Epwarp Boosey 
Continued from page 7 


Breeding results during 1932 were very satisfactory, our wonderful 
old pair of Brown’s Parrakeets rearing eight young in two nests of five 
and three. 

A young hen Barraband, which had been bred at the farm and was 
mated to an imported cock, reared a fine brood of five, and her 
parents reared four. The cock of this older pair was unfortunately 
far more beautiful in appearance than character, for he gradually 
developed the murderous habit of slaughtering his sons the moment 
they left the nest, though he continued to feed and care for his 
daughters. The only extenuating circumstance that can be pleaded 
on his behalf is that each succeeding year, for some reason, his sons 
did tend to leave the nest showing much more colour than is usual 
in voung cock Barrabands, one in each brood being generally brighter 
than the rest, and appearing in almost fully adult colours. Possibly 
this caused the old cock to treat his male offspring as rivals rather than 
sons. In any case, it became necessary to have a small aviary erected 
at the end of the breeding aviary and to catch him up and put him 
in this the moment the first young one left the nest, and I can still 
recall his murderous look of baffled fury at being able to see his sons 
but unable to scalp them ! 

It has always interested me that as this pair of Barrabands got 
older their young showed this tendency to leave the nest more and 
more brightly coloured each year, because it would almost seem as 
if it might have some bearing on the fact that the brilliance of the 
colours of adult birds—or at any rate Parrakeets—tend to be enhanced 
as the bird grows older. 

Incidentally, Barrabands are among the most amiable of the larger 
Parrakeets, and I have little doubt that, given plenty of nest-boxes 


and a large enough aviary, several breeding pairs could safely be kept 
together. 


An imported hen Manycolour mated to a cock of our own breeding 
reared an excellent brood of five, but the feet of the hen of an imported 
pair suddenly became completely paralysed just as she had finished 
laying her clutch of five eggs. These were put under a mateless hen 
Stanley who was incubating infertile eges, but though she hatched 
them she failed to rear them. Meanwhile, the hen Manvycolour 
gradually recovered complete use of her feet. 

Our, by now, very old original pair reared but one young one, and 
this was their swan song in the way of breeding, though they both 
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remained until the end of their lives as honoured old age pensioners 
on the farm. 

Of Grass Parrakeets, broods of Bourke’s, Elegants, and Turquoisines 
were reared. 

I noted that a hen Turquoisine mated to one of our male Blue-wing 

Turquoisine hybrids laid and incubated a clutch of infertile eggs 
and was eventually given some Turquoisine’s eggs, which were duly 
hatched and reared. 

A cock Bourke’s which had been graciously lent to us for breeding 
purposes by H.M. King George V, had to be mated at first to a hen 
Turquoisine, no spare hen Bourke’s being then available. That their 
first clutch of eggs was unfertile was hardly surprising as the cock 
Bourke’s had started to moult. However, when the hen Turquoisine 
eventually laid again the Bourke’s had completed his moult and was 
in breeding condition, and extremely attentive to his wife, but 
unfortunately the latter died on the nest after laying her second egg, 
so what these very interesting hybrids would have looked like remains 
unknown. 

His Majesty’s Bourke’s was afterwards mated to a hen Bourke’s of 
our own breeding. 

Swainsons and Red-collared Lorikeets went on propagating their 
kind very slowly but surely, as is their way, usually rearing one young 
one from every clutch of two eggs, and I noted that one pair of 
Swainsons had two young ones fledged out of doors on Christmas 
Day ! 

All the Parrakeets, of course, invariably have their nest-boxes taken 
down in the autumn, but if this had been done with the Lorikeets, 
not only would it probably have been necessary to have caged them 
in a warm room for the winter (in an outdoor aviary they always 
roost in the nest-box) but as there are only two eggs in each clutch, 
and as the young spend such a very long time in the nest, each pair 
would not have had time to produce more than two or at most three 
voungsters per season, and so from the farm standpoint Lorikeets 
would hardly have been worth keeping. One would certainly have 
missed them, however, for I have always thought their rather dirty 
messy habits and frightful ear-splitting cries are more than compensated 
for by their droll ways and playfulness, and the incomparably rich 
lustre and brilliance of their plumage. All our Lorikeets were fed on 


Allinson’s Feed, well sweetened bread and milk, and a desert apple 


a day, and required no extras when rearing young. Some would eat 
a little seed, but much preferred slops. 

Owing to lack of aviary space we had previously parted with all 
our Lovebirds with the exception of Peach-faced, which had a very 
satisfactory breeding season. 

We found that Miss Knobel’s pelvic bone test for sexing the large 
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Parrots was equally successful with Peach-faced provided the birds 
were fully adult. 

As we have no trees at the farm from which the bark peels easily, 
such as lime or willow, we used to make periodic expeditions to my 
mother’s house a few miles away, in the garden of which there grew 
a belt of very large old lime trees. From these we used to cut the 
suckers which grew up round the base of the trunks and return with 
a carload of them. 

The provision of really large nest-boxes and suitable nesting material 
in the form of plenty of lime or willow twigs from which the birds can 
peel off strips of fresh moist bark is essential, and is really the secret of 
successfully breeding Peach-faced Lovebirds, which, it should be 
remembered, continually add to their nest even while incubating thei 
eggs. This habit is observable in all the Lovebird family, so all need 
to be given a large nest-box, but the other members of the family are 
usually less fastidious as to nesting material and will use anything that 
happens to come their way, such as small twigs, rootlets, bits 
of hay and straw, and particularly old damp empty millet sprays, 
which latter one always seemed to find incorporated into every 
nest. 

Generally speaking, we found that while most of the Lovebirds 
carried their nesting material in their beaks, it was really only Peach- 


faced that had the curious habit of carrying into the nest strips of 


bark inserted among and held between the feathers of the rump, 


though I have an idea that this method of transporting nesting material 
is also practised by the Madagascar Lovebird, but am not certain as 
we never kept breeding pairs of these. Incidentally, this was one of 
those birds which was widely kept before the 1914-18 war, and whose 
popularity subsequently waned so that one hardly ever encountered 
them in later years. No doubt this was largely due to the discovery, 
between the wars, of other and much more brightly coloured members 
of the family, but I always thought their chaste combination of grey 
and various shades of green had an attraction of its own, and that 
their almost total disappearance from aviaries in this country was to 
be regretted. 

Among the Finches, several hundred young Zebras were again 
reared, and taken by and large it was a pretty good season. 

The summer was a very hot one, and looking back it does seem to 
me that—-even so comparatively short a while ago as 1932—we still 
did have definite “seasons” in this country, and though we 
undoubtedly had our unwelcome Buchan cold spells, 1 cannot ever 
remember spending most of the summer evenings crouching miserably 
over a fire, and then coming out of a sort of summer hibernation to 
bask franucally in the ever declining rays of a futile and quite useless 
** Indian summer” sun in October and November, long after the 
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breeding season was over and when many of the trees were already 
leafless. 

The hot summer seemed admirably to suit our Ruficaudas, so much 
so that all were double-brooded, and we ended the season with 
forty-three young ones from five pairs. 

Long-tailed Grass Finches were less successful, but this, I think, 
was because we decided to try them in aviaries cf a new type without 
enclosed shelters, and, being inquisitive birds, they were inclined to 
come off their nests whenever anyone passed their aviary. Quite a fair 
number of young were finally reared, but undoubtedly our best 
breeding results with Longtails were obtained where the shelter was 
entirely enclosed, with only a small entrance hole to the flight. 

Gouldians started as usual late, but in the end did very well indeed, 
and my partner also succeeded in breeding a number of young Masked, 
Bicheno’s and Cherry Finches. Now, while the large number of 
Ruficaudas reared was, among the Finches, undoubtedly the most 
spectacular success of the season, | think the most difficult achievement 
was the successful rearing of young by several pairs of Cherry Finches, 
for not only are they by no means free breeders, but adult birds of 
this species are difficult subjects at the best of times, having a dis- 
concerting and unaccountable tendency to die suddenly when 
apparently in absolutely show condition. 

I also noted that we bred a Zebra Finch x Long-tailed Grass Finch 
hybrid which was rather like a young Longtail, but with a smaller 
bib, and with the Zebra Finch penny trumpet voice. 

It was during this summer that we tried various Waxbills—-Fire 
Finches, Cordon Bleus, Orange-cheeks, and Orange-breasts—at 
liberty. 

All stayed well except the Orange-breasts, which apparently strayed 
at once. Fire Finches—those most admirable of liberty Waxbills 


bred successfully in the garden, just as they had thirteen years previously 


at my old home, and concerning which, I remember, I wrote a letter 
to the AvicutruRAL MAGAzINeE at the time. Incidentally, liberty 
Waxbills seem to have a perfect passion for pea sticks, and I recorded 
in my letter how the first Fire Finches I ever bred at liberty nested 
in spite of having every bush in a large garden to choose from-—in a 
bundle of peasticks which had been laid in a wheelbarrow in a lean-to 
against the potting shed! And we found, at any rate, some of the 
nests of those that bred at the farm among the peasticks when we 
were picking sweet peas. Incidentally, most Waxbills and small 
Finches that dislike a closed-in nest-box seem to favour a bundle of 
twigs nailed against their shelter wall under overhead cover as a 
nesting site. 

I might add here that one of the best stavers among the Finches 
proper is the attractive littke Cuban Finch, and if they are ever 
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imported again in any numbers I can imagine no more suitable 
subjects than these and Fire Finches for anyone desiring to attempt 
liberty birds in, say, a small suburban garden. I once let some Fire 
Finches straight out of their travelling box, and they at once joined 
those already at liberty in the garden, and not one of them strayed ! 

I remember, too, that on one occasion the door of one of our terrace 
aviaries containing a large flock of Cuban Finches was inadvertently 
left open, and all escaped. A pot of seed was at once placed just 
inside the door of the flight and, though they remained at liberty for 
several hours, they never showed the slightest desire to stray more 
than a few yards from their aviary, and by evening all were back 
and roosting in the shelter. I remember wishing at the time that 
some of the quite numerous body of people who (usually themselves 
possessing neither avicultural nor ornithological knowledge of any 
kind) nevertheless maintain that all birds in confinement—even in 
aviaries——are utterly miserable, could have witnessed this incident ! 

Apropos of this, I shall never forget a certain good lady of this ilk, 
who asked to visit the farm quite obviously hoping to find lots of het 
little ‘‘ Feathered Friends * (as she called all birds) beating their tiny 
hearts out against the prison bars of their minute cages, and her Jook 
of baflled irritation when she was confronted with ranges of aviaries, 
each containing a single pair of obviously extremely healthy and 
contented birds, most of which had either young ones in the nest o1 
just fledged ! 

During 1932 there were the following notable additions to our 
breeding stock : Parrakeets : Yellow-rumped, King, Norfolk Island. 
Also Red-headed Parrot Finches, Cuban Finches, Green Avadavats 
and Pin-tailed Nonpareils, and Black-cheeked Lovebirds. 


To be continued ) 
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AUSTRALIAN PARROTS IN CAPTIVITY 
By ALtan Lenpon, Adelaide 
Continued from Vol. 56, p. 34. 
29) Bourke Grass PARRAKEET (.Veophema bourki 


Synonyms.—-Pink-bellied Parrakeet, Blue-vented Parrakeet, Night 
Parrot (in error 

Distribution.—-A bird of the interior of the continent, ranging from 
the interior of mid-Western Australia, across Central Australia, into 
the far western portions of Queensland and New South Wales, and 
possibly the north-western corner of Victoria. In South Australia it 
is found only in the northern parts of the state. 

Description.—Vhe largest of the Grass Parrakeets but, even so, an 
appreciably smaller bird than the Red-rump. ‘The adult male has the 
upper parts mainly of a brownish hue, the wing-coverts showing light 
buff edgings. ‘The abdomen is pink and the same colour margins the 
brownish feathers of the chest and face. The wing margins are violet 
and the under tail-coverts and sides of the rump are pale blue, and 
there ts a broad frontal band of the same colour extending back behind 
the eyes. The adult female is almost always smaller than the male 
and lacks the blue frontal band ; consequently the whitish tinge 
around the face is more apparent. Furthermore, the breast feathers 


have narrower margins of pink, resulting in a somewhat scaly appear- 
ance. Immatures resemble the female, but exhibit less pink on the 
abdomen ; the sexes can usually be determined by the larger, flatter 
heads of the males, and the very restricted area of pink on the females. 
Adult plumage is acquired at the first moult of body feathers, which 
usually occurs at about three or four months after the young birds 
have left the nest. 


Variations.-No valid subspecies have been shown to occur. I have 
seen a few examples of a very attractive pale (cinnamon or fawn 
mutation, but this variety has not yet been established in captivity. 

Coloured Plates.—Goodchild’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 432) is 
the best that | am aware of as regards accuracy of colour, although it 
gives the birds rather too slim an appearance. The plate in Greene 
(vol. i, p. 107) is poor, the bird having a quite unnatural shape and 
the colouring also being bad. Cayley’s plate of a male in The Emu 

vol. 27, pl. 12), is just a little too vivid in colour, though otherwise 
good. 

Field Notes.-Few have seen this species in its natural state on 
account of the remote districts that it inhabits. Most observers have 
commented on its unusual habit of watering before dawn and afte 


dusk, and also on the peculiar whistling noise made by the wings in 
flight. 
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Aviary Notes.—A very popular aviary bird, and one which has 
fortunately bred so freely in captivity in the last twenty years or so that 
it can be regarded as domesticated in Australia. 

Although I have now had Bourkes for a good many years, they have 
not proved quite as reliable breeders in my hands as they have with 
many other aviculturists, as the following account of my experiences will 
show. My first pair were obtained late in 1935, and the following 
season they had two nests, rearing five young in October and two 
more, as well as two Splendids, in January. In 1937 three young were 
hatched from a clutch of five laid late in September, but two of these 
died when half-grown, and the sole survivor left the nest late in 
November. The hen then proceeded to lay ten eggs without making 
any attempt to incubate them, and when these were removed a 
further five eggs were laid and incubated. Only one of this clutch 
proved fertile, and the young bird was reared, leaving the nest in 
mid-February. However, 1938 was another good season, five young 
being reared in October and a further four in December. 

Prior to the 1939 breeding season the old hen was mated to one of 
her two-year-old sons. She laid a clutch of seven in mid-September, 
all of which proved fertile and hatched, and although one died quite 
soon the remaining six were reared, leaving the nest in October and 
early in November. The hen thereupon resorted to her bad habits 
of 1937, and laid eleven eggs without incubating. After these were 
removed she laid a further nine, and although five of these were 
fertile only two hatched, and these died in mid-January, when about 
two wecks old. For the next four seasons, during my absence on 
service, the same pair of birds invariably had two nests each year, 
but never succeeded in rearing more than three young in any one 
nest, and frequently only managed two. In 1944 an early clutch 
of seven eggs was laid in August, but only one of these was fertile, and 
the young bird died soon after hatching. Of a second clutch of seven 
again only one was hatched, and this bird survived but a fortnight. 
At this stage, owing to urgent need for accommodation, the Bourkes 
were put in an aviary with a pair of Barrabands, whose large log they 


promptly appropriated. They laid five eggs, hatched four, two of 


which died when nearly fledged, and the two survivors left the nest 
in mid-January. 


After a good start in 1945, four young being reared from the first 
clutch of five eggs laid late in August, the hen had one of her old 
lapses, and laid no less than fourteen eggs! A third clutch of four 
was laid in mid-December, but only one was fertile ; however, the 
young bird was duly reared. In 1946 four were hatched from the 
first clutch of six, but all died quite soon. Of the second clutch of six 
five were fertile, and four hatched and were reared almost to the point 
of leaving the nest. At this stage the parents unaccountably ceased 
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feeding, and although three young birds left the nest only one managed 
to survive and the fourth was found dead in the nest. Out of a third 
clutch of eight only three were fertile, and these young birds were 
deserted when a week old. 

1947 and 1948 were blank years as far as the breeding of this species 
was concerned, although one bird was reared by foster-parents 

lurquoisines) in the latter year. For the breeding season just 
concluded one pair of birds hatched all of the first clutch of five 
eggs, and reared four of them in mid-November. A second clutch of 
five were all hatched, but were deserted early in January. A second 
hen had two clutches of five infertile eggs and then, when given a new 
mate, laid and hatched all of a further clutch of five and succeeded 
in rearing three of them late in December. 

Although generally included in the same genus with the other Grass 
Parrakeets, there is little doubt that this species belongs to a genus of 
its own. Its peculiar habits, already referred to in Field Notes, are very 
apparent in captivity, the species being always the last of the collec- 
tion to settle down for the night. The unusual warbling call-notes 
particularly of the male are also very distinctive, and the colouring is, 
of course, very different from that of the other Grass Parrakeets. 

The medal of the A.S.S.A. was awarded to Mr. S. Harvey in 1930 
for the breeding of this species, and the same success gained a silver 
medal for the outstanding breeding of the vear. 


30) BLug-wincep Grass PARRAKEET (Neophema chrysostoma) 


Synonyms.—Blue-banded Parrakeet. 

Distribution.—Probably commonest in Tasmania, but also very 
plentiful in the coastal parts of Victoria and south-eastern South 
Australia. Rarely found in other parts of South Australia, but has 
been recorded from both Eyre’s and Yorke Peninsulas. The R.A.O.U. 
Checklist includes New South Wales in its range, but this is almost 
certainly incorrect. 

Description.—The adult male is of an olive-green colour on the head, 
mantle, rump, and chest, whilst the abdomen, subcaudals and face 
are bright vellow, and there is a broad wing edging of bright blue. 
The frontal band is dark blue, with a very faint light blue line im- 
mediately behind it. Some males exhibit a large, rather irregular 


area of an orange shade in the centre of the abdomen, and the top of 


the head is usually of a more golden-olive shade than the rest of the 
body colouring. The adult female is of a slightly duller shade of olive, 
and the vellow areas on the face and abdomen are not as bright as 
they are in the male. In addition the blue area on the wing is not 
as vivid, being slightly suffused with green, and the frontal band 
is narrower and less obvious and lacks the faint pale blue line. 
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Immatures are duller in all respects than the adult female, the blue 
on the wing being rather slaty in shade, and the frontal band is absent. 
Adult plumage is not acquired until the September or October after 
they leave the nest ; that is, when they are about eight or nine months 
old. Until then I doubt whether they can be sexed with any certainty. 

Variations.—The Tasmanian and mainland birds have’ been 
separated subspecifically, a decision which appears absurd in the 
light of their alleged migration. However, recent examination of a 
consignment of Tasmanian birds, most of which were not in adult 
plumage, gave one the impression that the blue area on the wing 
might be darker than that exhibited by birds from the south-west of 
Victoria. 


Coloured Plates—Roland Green’s figure of a male in Mathews 
‘ 


vol. vi, p. 438, lower figure) is good, although the green colouring 
is, perhaps, a little too bright. Cayley’s plate in The Emu (vol. 27, 
pl. 1) is a good representation of a male; the same artist’s plate 
in AVICULTURAL MAGaAzINgE, February, 1932, is rightly criticized by 
Tavistock in the next issue. The upper figure is obviously meant 
to portray a cock Blue-wing, but the green is much too bright ; the 
lower figure is avery good representation of a cock Orange-bellied ! 

Iteld Notes.—-I observed this species in the field for the first time 
when in the Portland district of south-western Victoria recently. 
It was a very common bird there, being seen in pairs or small flocks, 
many of which consisted of immature birds. Its habits and call notes 
appear to be identical with those of the Elegant, which I have observed 
on numerous occasions. ‘The vexed question regarding the alleged 
migration of this bird to and from ‘Tasmania appears to be unsolved ; 
several observers have informed me that the bird is in Victoria all the 
vear round, but this does not say that some birds may not cross Bass 
Strait. 

Aviary Notes.—Although moderately freely imported from Tasmania 
in pre-war years, this species became quite rare in South Australian 
collections during the war, and it is only recently that a number of 
birds have been received, both from Victoria and from Tasmania. 

This bird has not proved a free breeder in the hands of local avi- 
culturists, and I have been singularly unsuccessful with the species, 
as the following account will show. In 1937 the hen of the pair in 
my possession at that time laid four eggs towards the end of November 
and proceeded to incubate, but was found dead in the nesting log 
some three weeks later. ‘The following season a new hen, mated to 
the same cock, had a clutch of infertile eggs, and in 1939 the same 
pair went to nest early in December, a clutch of six being laid. Five 
of these eggs proved fertile and hatched in due course, but two young 
birds died within the first few days, and a further two when half- 
grown ; the sole survivor, a male, left the nest late in January, and 
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although possessed of what Budgerigar breeders call an undershot 
beak, was otherwise a good specimen. The old cock died shortly 
after this, and for the next four seasons the old hen, although provided 
with a new mate, did not even lay. In 1944, however, she relented, 
and laid four eggs in December, but these soon disappeared. A second 
pair obtained prior to this season laid three eggs in the middle of 
November, and later added two mis-shapen ones to the clutch, all of 
which proved clear, and a second attempt in January by this pai: 
resulted in three more peculiarly shaped eggs. The following season 
this latter pair failed even to lay, although the hen spent a lot of time 
in the nest. ‘The two following seasons were also blanks, and in 1948 
I determined to try and break the hoo-doo with four pairs of youn, 
birds which moulted into adult plumage just prior to the breeding 
season. Of these, the first pair laid three eggs about the middle of 
November, all of which proved fertile, and two of which had hatched 
by 2nd December ; two days later both young birds were dead, and 
the third egg was found to contain a fully developed chick. The 
second pair laid a clutch of four eggs at the same time as the first 
pair, and four young were seen early in December, but unfortunately 
the log fell off its supporting nail a few days later, with the resultant 
death of all the young birds. A third pair had three infertile eggs, 
and the fourth pair did not lay. The recent season was no more 
successful, two pairs being tried. One pair laid five eggs early in 
November, all of which were fertile, and had hatched by the end of 
the same month ; however, two of these died quite soon, and all had 
succumbed by the middle of December. The second pair, the hen ot 
which was a young bird of the previous season, started to lay late in 
October, and continued to do so intermittently until early in Decem- 
ber, sixteen eggs being laid in all! Several of these were obviously 
fertile, but at no time was incubation sufficiently continuous for the 
embryos to develop very far. 

Che medal of the A.S.S.A. for the first breeding of this species was 
awarded in 1935 to Mr. S. Harvey ; since then only a few other 
spasmodic successes have been recorded in this state. I feel that one 
reason why this species has not become established as an aviary 
breeder here is on account of its late breeding season, with the con- 
sequent liability of spells of hotter weather being encountered than 
would be the case in its more southerly habitat. 


ELEGANT Grass PARRAKEET (.Neophema elegans 
Synonym.—-Grass Parrakeet. 
Distribution.—Widely distributed in South Australia, where it 
extends as far north at least as Beltana in the Flinders Range, and also 
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in the south-west of Western Australia. It also occurs in north- 
western Victoria, and has been reported from various parts of New 
South Wales ; Queensland records are probably doubtful in thei 
authenticity. 

Description.—The colouring of the head, back, rump, and breast 
of the adult male is a rich golden olive, the face, abdomen, and sub- 
caudals are yellow, and there is often a small orange patch in the 
centre of the abdomen. ‘The frontal band is double, consisting of a 
broad, dark blue line in front of a slightly narrower light blue one ; 


similarly, the narrow wing patch consists of two bands of the same 


two shades of blue. The adult female is of an appreciably duller shade 
of olive which lacks the golden hue, but she does not otherwise differ 
materially from the male, except that the small orange abdominal 
spot is never seen. Immatures are not very much duller than adult 
females in the general body colouring, but the frontal band is either 
absent or very faint. I do not think they can be sexed with any 
certainty until they attain adult plumage, with the first moult of body 
feathers, which occurs when they are only about three months old 
and is rapidly completed. 

Variations.—-The Western Australian birds have been separated 
subspecifically, but from an examination of a number of skins I am 
very doubtful whether any appreciable difference exists between the 
western and eastern birds. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 447 
although allegedly portraying males of the eastern and western races, 
serves as an excellent representation of an adult pair. ‘The plate in 
Greene (vol. i, p. 83), is not good, the shape of the bird being quite 
unnatural, and the shade of green being deceptive. Cayley’s plate in 
The Emu (vol. 27, pl. 22) is a little too dull for the adult male it is 
intended to portray. 

Field Notes.—This bird is very common in many parts of South 
Australia, and I have observed it on many occasions. It can almost 
always be seen near Victor Harbour, either in pairs or in fairly large 
flocks, according to the season of the year. When flushed from the 
ground this species often rises rapidly to a considerable height, and 
is not easily followed up for further observation. In Western Australia 
in 1948 I saw a single pair of these birds in the vicinity of Williams. 

Aviary Notes.—As a schoolboy during World War I, I possessed two 
successive pairs of this species at a time when they were extremely 
rare in captivity; in fact, | know of no others having been kept 
about that time. Neither pair showed any inclination to go to nest, 
although they survived for considerable periods in a mixed collection. 

In the last twenty years or so large numbers of Elegants have been 
trapped in this state, and the species has become very common in 
captivity and has bred to the extent that it may be regarded as 
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domesticated. The A.S.S.A. medal for the first breeding was awarded 
to Mr. S. Harvey in 1930. 

My own breeding experiences of this species have all been achieved 
with two individuals of each sex. An adult pair obtained in 1935 
seemed likely to nest in a mixed collection, until murdered by a pair 


of Blue Bonnets. In 1936 a new pair was obtained, but they did not 


go to nest that season; in 1937 a clutch of four eggs was laid in 
September and October, but they proved clear. The next season a 
clutch of four was laid in mid-September, and three young hatched 
and were reared, all of them leaving the nest about the middle of 
November, plucked to a varying degree, presumably by their mother. 
In the 1939 breeding season it soon became obvious that a young hen 
that had been left in the aviary had mated with her father and, in view 
of the plucking episode of the previous season, she was not discouraged. 
She laid a clutch of eggs in August, but these soon disappeared, and 
early in September she laid a further clutch of five, four of which 
hatched by the end of the month, but only lived for a few days. The 
old hen was thereupon restored to her former mate, and she laid a 
clutch of four in mid-October, three of which were fertile and were 
hatched and reared to leave the nest in a shockingly plucked condition 
in December ; however, like their predecessors and many successors, 
they soon recovered from their ordeal and became _presentable- 
looking specimens. 

During the next three seasons a few young Elegants were reared, 
but the pair were mostly used to hatch and rear Turquoisines, which 
they invariably plucked. In 1943 the old hen was replaced by one of 
her daughters bred the previous season ; this bird failed to lay that 
year, but in the following year commenced a very successful breeding 
career. Her first clutch, laid late in August, consisted of five infertile 
eggs, but the second clutch, produced early in October, consisted of 
four eggs, all of which were hatched and reared, the first three leaving 
the nest early in December, and the fourth not for a further fortnight ! 
A third clutch, commenced about the time the first three young left 
the nest, proved all to be clear. In 1945 three were reared from the 
first clutch of four laid late in August; the second clutch, laid late 
in October, was replaced by some Hooded eggs, which had been 
deserted, without result, and the third clutch of four was infertile. 
In 1946 the old male, who had been in my possession for ten years, 
died in August just as the hen commenced to lay, and her eggs were all 
clear. A new cock was obtained almost immediately, and five were 
reared from the second clutch, which was laid early in October 
a third clutch laid in December were clear. This pair has carried on 
quite successfully since then, rearing three out of four, and five out of 


) 
) 


five in 1947 ; three out of three and two out of three in 1948, and four 


out of four and two out of three during the recent season. 
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The display of the Elegant is identical with that of its near allies, and 
consists of the cock flying to a perch or to the ground near the hen, 
depressing his shoulders so that the blue margins are more clearly 
visible and at the same time uttering one of his call notes. 


32) Rock GRass PARRAKEE’ 
Synonym. Rock Parrot. 


Distribution. The coastline ol Western Australia and South 
Australia, extending as far north as Shark Bay in the former state, and 
as far east as the vicinity of Robe in the latter. 

Description. —The dullest and, at the same time, the bulkiest member 
of the genus. ‘The adult male is of a uniform brownish-olive colour on 
the head, back, rump, and breast, whilst the abdomen and under tail- 
coverts are dull yellow. ‘The frontal band is dark blue, with a very 
inconspicuous line of pale blue behind it, and the very narrow wing 
edging is also dark blue merging into a paler blue; the face is dull 
blue. Adult females are not appreciably duller than their mates, and 
the species is consequently a particularly difficult one to sex, the only 
reliable guide being a somewhat wider frontal band in most males. 
Immatures are only slightly duller than adults, but the frontal band 
is lacking and the face is olive, not blue. Like Elegants, they attain 
their adult plumage rapidly by a moult which occurs when they have 
been about three months out of the nest. Occasionally adults of both 
sexes show the yellow of the abdomen replaced by a large patch of 
dull orange. 


Variations. —~The western and eastern birds have been separated 
subspecific ally, but quite unreason ibly, one would think, as the range 
is continuous and no appreciable difference exists between the 


extremes. 

Coloured Plates.—This species has seldom been portrayed. Roland 
Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 4 is good as regards colouring, 
but fails to convey the bird’s size and pl iumpness Cayley’s plate in 
The Emu (vol. 27, pl. 22) is a very good representation of a male. 

Field Notes.—-Vhis species is very common in the vicinity of Port 
Lincoln, South Australia, and was nesting there on the small islands 
called ‘The Brothers in Januar v. 1946, It i quite oiten to be seen on 
the eastern shores of St. Vincent’s Gulf, and is not uncommonly seen 
near the Quter Harbour, less than fifteen miles from Adelaide. 

Aviary Notes.—This species has never been very plentiful in captivity, 
partly because it is seldom trapped, and also because it is the least 
colourful member of the group,. and has the reputation of being 
relatively short-lived and difficult to breed. Always a plump bird, 
it tends to become extremely fat and sluggish in captivity, and many 
birds seem to die suddenly when apparently in good health. It was 


& 
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first bred in South Australia by Mr. G. Pearce, of Port Augusta, in 
1936, a feat which gained the A.S.S.A. medal and also the silver 
medal for the outstanding breeding success of the season. Mr. W. K. 
Penney, of Plympton, also bred the species a little later. On both 
these occasions the birds nested amongst stones or rocks, but most sub- 
sequent successes have been achieved in the ordinary type of log nests. 


My personal experiences with this species have been disappointing, 


as the following account relates. I obtained my first pair late in 1935, 


and for the next five seasons they gave no indication of wanting to go 
to nest, although the cock was occasionally observed feeding the hen 
during the spring. Then in 1941 they surprisingly went to nest in 
a log, laying a clutch of three eggs early in October. Two eggs hatched, 
and the young birds were reared, leaving the nest early in December. 
Prior to the 1942 breeding season both parents and one of the young 
birds died, and though a mate was obtained for the surviving young 
hen, no inclination to breed was apparent either that season or the 
following one. However, in both 1944 and 1945 considerable interest 
was evinced without eggs actually being laid. Before the 1946 season 
I had acquired a further hen, and she occupied the same aviary as 
the mated pair. She came into breeding condition late in October, 
and frequently implored the cock to feed her, without result ; she then 
laid four eggs in mid-November, which, as expected, were infertile. 
Just about this time I was lucky enough to secure a new cock, and he 
immediately mated with the odd hen, and she laid a further clutch of 
three eggs early in December, all of which were fertile. Two young 
were hatched and reared, leaving the nest at the end of January and 
proving to be both cocks. ‘The following season the cock of this 
breeding pair died early in October, and the only other Rock that 
I could obtain proved to be another hen. However, the old hen 
mated with an odd cock Blue-wing, laid two eggs late in December, 
one of which was fertile and was hatched and reared to leave the nest 
early in February. ‘The second hen mated up with an odd cock Orange- 
bellied, laid three eggs late in December, only one of which was fertile, 
and although it hatched in mid-January the youngster unfortunately 
only lived a few days. ‘This last-mentioned hen was mated to a new 
cock in 1948, and she laid three eggs early in November, but only 
hatched one of the two fertile ones, and the chick only survived a fort- 
night. Similarly, in 1949, two eggs were fertile out of the clutch of 
four laid early in November, both hatched, but one died in a few 
days and the other survived nearly a month but failed to leave the 


nest. 


33) ORANGE-BELLIED Grass PARRAKEET (.Neophema chrysogaster 
Spnonym. Orange-breasted Parrot. 
Distribution.—Coastal south-eastern South Australia and western 
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Victoria would appear to be the mainland strongholds of this species, 
[It undoubtedly occurs in Tasmania, but is probably rare there. In 
South Australia there are a few records from the vicinity of Adelaide. 
The inclusion of New South Wales in the range of the species appears 


to be based on a record which is now many years old. 


Description.—This species is very much the size of the Rock, and 
almost as plump. The adult male has the head, back, and rump a 
rich grass-green, the breast is a green with a somewhat more yellowish 
tinge, and the face has a marked yellow suffusion. The abdomen is 
also greenish-yellow, with a large central patch of bright reddish- 
orange, and the subcaudals are yellow tinged with green. ‘The frontal 
band is of a mid-blue shade, with a less obvious paler blue band 
behind it, and the narrow wing edging is of the same two shades ol 
blue. The adult female is of an appreciably duller shade of green, and 
her frontal band is considerably less obvious, and appears to be single. 
She exhibits a large orange abdominal patch which is little dulle: 
than that of the male. Immatures are duller than the adult female, 
but still of a considerably brighter shade of green than their near 
allies ; they show a well-marked dull orange belly patch which is, 
however, smaller than that of the adults. My impression is that 
they do not attain adult plumage until the late spring, probably eight 
to nine months after they leave the nest, and I very much doubt if 
they can be sexed until then. 

Variations..-There does not appear to be any appreciable difference 
between the Tasmanian and mainland birds, although they have been 
separated subspecifically. 

Coloured Plates.—Roland Green’s plate in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 438, 
upper fig.) is very good as regards colouration, but does not accurately 
convey the bird’s bulky figure. Cayley’s plate in The Emu (vol. 27, 
pl. 1) is a very good representation and, as previously noted, the lower 
figure in his plate in AvicuLTURAL MaGazine, February, 1932, is 
certainly meant to represent this species and not a hen Blue-winged. 
The plate in Greene (vol. i, p. 103) is quite inaccurate, both as regards 
shape and coloration. 

Field Notes.—My sole encounter with this rare species in the field 
was a fleeting glimpse in May, 1949, of a single bird near Geelong, 
Victoria, a district in which the birds have often been observed in 


recent years, 


Amary Notes. This spec ies is undoubtedly the rarest of the venus, 
and is quite unknown to the majority of aviculturists. Very occasion- 
ally an odd bird is trapped with a flock of Elegants but, as far as I am 
aware, only once has a consignment reached the Adelaide bird 
market. That was in the middle of 1940, when a few dozen birds were 
obtained from the south-east of South Australia. Most of these were 
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immature birds, and two of them were obtained on my behalf, but 
unfortunately both proved to be cocks, and they only survived until 
1943. In November of the following year I obtained two more cocks, 
the survivors of three birds which had been in the possession of Mr. S. 
Harvey prior to the war. One of these I still have, but the other died 
late in 1945. In May, 1946, I obtained the loan of a hen, the sole 
survivor of a small batch of the 1940 trapping which had been sent 
to a Victorian aviculturist. About Christmas time that year the 
hen was seen to be taking an interest in a log, and one day in mid- 
January she was noticed to be looking a little off colour, and inspection 
of the nest revealed a single egg ; next day the hen was found dead, 
and it was obvious that the effort of egg-laying after so long in captivity 
had been too much for her. The egg was placed under a sitting Blue- 
winged in a friend’s aviary, but it was not fertile. The following 
season the cock mated with a hen Rock, and she laid three eggs late 
in December. Only one of these was fertile, and it hatched in mid- 
January, but only survived a few days. I would particularly have 
liked to have reared this hybrid, as I have always felt that the Rock 
was the closest relative of the Orange-bellied. It was not until 
January, 1949, that I was able to obtain another hen of this species, 
and about Christmas time she began to take an interest in a log, and 
continued to do so for over a month without laying, as far as is known. 
Unfortunately, the old cock, who has now been in captivity for over 
ten years, has never been observed to feed her and seemed quite 
disinterested when she was obviously in breeding condition. 

As far as I am aware this species has never been bred in captivity. 
During World War II Dr. M. E. Chinner, of Adelaide, had a hen 
which laid and incubated a clutch of eggs for at least four successive 
seasons, but the eggs were invariably infertile, although two cocks 
were tried. 

Dr. W. Hamilton, also of Adelaide, has never been without a 
number of these birds, which he traps himself, since 1934, but he has 
never been able to report a breeding success, although he informs 
me that he thinks a young bird was successfully reared in his aviaries 
during the war at a time when his birds were, of necessity, receiving 
minimal attention and practically no observation. The birds have, 
however, laid and hatched voung for him, but in the majority of 
instances the eggs have been infertile. His experiences with the 
species make most interesting reading, and have been recorded in 
AVICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 1938, p. 213 ; it is to be hoped that he will 
contribute a further article thereto in the light of his more recent 
experiences. However, I find myself unable to accept his conclusion 
that they breed in late winter in the wild state, in view of the invariable 
midsummer nesting in captivity, and I think that their migration 
to Tasmania is unproved ; it is more likely that they migrate to the 
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shores of Port Philip Bay in Victoria when they leave South Austraha 
in November, and they probably breed somewhere in Victoria 


34) Turgvorse Grass PARRAKEET (.Neophema pulchella 

Synonyms._—Red-shouldered Parrakeet, Chestnut-shouldered Parra- 
keet, Beautiful Grass Parrakeet (a name which should be reserved for 
the Paradise Parrakeet), ‘Turquoisine. 

Distribution.._From southern Queensland through New South Wales 
into Victoria. The stronghold of this species at the present time is 
undoubtedly north-eastern New South Wales, but a few birds can 
still be found fairly close to Sydney. It would appear to be extremel\ 
rare in Victoria at the present time, if not extinct. 

Description. The adult male is bright green on the head, back, 
and rump, whilst the breast, abdomen, and subcaudals are rich 
golden yellow. The forehead and facial mask are a bright turquoise 
blue of two shades, as is the broad edging to the wing, and there is a 
noticeable band of reddish chestnut on the shoulder. The adult 
female differs in that the extent and brilliance of the blue facial mask 
is diminished, the breast is green like the upper parts, and the reddish 
wing bar is absent, although I have twice seen hens which showed 
a slight indication thereof. Immatures leave the nest looking like dull 
editions of adult females, but in most cases young males have brighte1 
and more extensive facial masks and a fairly large proportion of them 
show a faint brownish wing bar. Adult plumage is acquired early by 


a moult of body feathers which is completed at about the age of 


four months. 


Variations.—Some adults of both sexes exhibit a large patch of an 
orange-red shade on the abdomen ; I consider this to be an individual 
variation and not a racial or subspecific difference. 

Coloured Plates.—This species has been frequently depicted in colour. 
Goodchild’s plate of a male in Seth-Smith (p. 223) is very good, as also 


is Roland Green’s of a pair in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 458 Boosey’s 


drawing in Tavistock (frontispiece) gives the bird rather a dumpy 


figure, and an irregular wing bar, whilst that in Greene (vol. i, p. 77) 
is also rather unshapely and of too dull a shade of green. Cayley’s 
plate in The Emu (vol. 27, pl. 12) is an excellent representation of a 
male. 

Field Notes.—I1 have not had the opportunity of observing this species 
in its natural state, but as a few birds have recently been located not 
far from Sydney I look forward to remedying this omission in the 
future. 

Aviary Notes.—After having been a well-known aviary bird in the 
nineteenth century, this species disappeared from the ken of avicul- 
turists both in Australia and abroad, and during the early years of the 
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present century many ornithologists in Australia believed the species 
to be extinct. However, a few reached the hands of experienced 
Sydney aviculturists in the early nineteen-twenties, and since that 
date the species has steadily increased its numbers in captivity in most 
parts of Australia, and can now be considered to be satisfactorily 
established in a state of domestication. 

My early experiences with the species were most unsatisfactory, two 
pairs of trapped birds acquired in 1935 failing to survive for more 
than a few months. Then, in August, 1936, I secured a nice pair of 
well-acclimatized birds, only to lose the hen egg-bound a few weeks 
later. A substitute was obtained, but the cock never became reconciled 
to the change, and it was not until late in October, 1937, that I was 
able to exchange her for another hen. The cock at once approved of 
the newcomer, and she laid a clutch of seven eggs late in November 
and early in December, but did not incubate them, a trait in het 
character which was destined to prove a great trial in future years. 
In 1938 she commenced to lay early in September, and produced 
thirteen eggs without becoming broody ; four of these were placed 
under a pair of Cockatiels, and were hatched and reared, but the 
foster parents would not feed them after they left the nest, and they all 
succumbed. <A second clutch of nine was laid in November, but 
again was not incubated. In 1939 she again started laying in mid- 


~, « 


September, and broke many of the first batch of fourteen eggs, but 
behaved better in regard to the second lot of eleven commenced in 
November : once again, however, no incubation ensued. For the next 


four years she was rightly regarded as a hopeless proposition ; never- 


—— 


theless, seven young birds were reared by transferring eggs to a pan 


of Elegants whenever opportunity offered. 

Prior to the 1944 season a new hen was obtained, and she laid 
a clutch of five fertile eggs late in September. All of these hatched 
and four were reared, leaving the nest about the middle of November. 
A second clutch of four was laid later in the same month, and all were 
hatched and reared by mid-January. 1945 was another good season 
for this pair, four eggs being laid late in August, and all being hatched 
and reared. A second clutch was laid late in October, and although 
one of the four died early the other three were reared, in addition 
to a young Splendid which had been transferred to the nest. 

1946 started poorly in that the hen became eggbound with her fifth 
egg in mid-August, and on recovery proceeded to break the clutch. 
However, she laid five more eggs early in September ; of these three 
were fertile, but only one hatched ; it was successfully reared. A third 
clutch of six eggs late in October resulted in five good young being 


' 


reared, and two more were obtained from the fourth clutch laid in 


mid-December, only three of the six being good. 1947 was a poor 


season. The first clutch of six, laid in August, were all clear : a second 
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batch of five in mid-September resulted in the three fertile eggs 
hatching in early October, and although one died early the other 
two, and a Splendid which had been placed in the nest, were reared 
early in November. Although five out of the third clutch of six, pro- 
duced early in November, were fertile, the only two to hatch died 
within a few days. 


In 1948 the first two clutches, of four and two respectively, were 


clear, and at this stage the old hen was mated with one of het previous 


year’s progeny, and she laid a third clutch late in October—-two out 
of the five being fertile. The clear eggs were removed and replaced 
by a partly incubated Bourke egg and, in due course, two Turquoisines 
and a Bourke were reared. At the same time the old cock was mated 
with a newly acquired hen, and she laid a clutch of six fertile eggs in 
mid-October, and though the old fellow (who had been over twelve 
years in my possession) died soon after they hatched, she carried on 
single-handed and succeeded in rearing four very good youngsters. 

For the season just past the old hen again started with two infertile 
clutches before eventually producing three fertile eggs out of five laid 
early in Novembet > from these, however, three were reared. ‘| he 
second hen had a very stormy time with a new mate, who knocked het 
about very badly at times; of the first clutch of five eggs, three were 
broken, and only one hatched and was reared early in December. 
She laid two more eggs in mid-December, and at the time of writing 
end of January) two young birds are more than half-grown. A third 
pair laid a clutch of five in mid-October, and hatched four of them, 
lost one early on and one later, but reared the other two. 

The medal of the A.S.S.A. was awarded to Mr. S. Harvey in 1929 
for the first breeding of this species ; the records show that he first bred 
them in 1926, prior to the formation of the Society 


35) SCARLET-CHESTED GRass PARRAKEET (Neophema splendida 


Synonyms.—-Splendid Grass Parrakeet, Orange-throated Parrot. 

Distribution.—The true range of this bird is very uncertain ; it appears 
mainly to inhabit Central Australia and northern South Australia, 
with an extension of its range down into Eyre’s Peninsula and the west 
coast of South Australia It has also been reported from northern 
New South Wales and north-western Victoria: the last Western 
Australian record is over a hundred years ago. 

Description.——This and the preceding species are the smallest members 
of the genus. The adult male has the nape, back, and rump bright 
green, the breast scarlet, and the abdomen and subcaudals bright 
vellow. The facial mask is an extensive area of two shades of dark 
blue, and the broad wing edging is pale blue. The adult female 
differs in that the facial mask is restricted in extent and of a duller 
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blue, and the breast is green instead of scarlet with, very occasionally, 
a few orange feathers on the throat. She shows the broad wing edging 
of pale blue, and in this respect differs most markedly from the hen 
Turquoise, in whom this area is of a deeper shade of blue ; there is, 
in addition, more blue as a rule on the face of the hen Scarlet-chested. 
Immatures leave the nest looking like very dull hens and at that stage 
they are difficult to sex, although I think young cocks usually have 
more blue in the facial region than do young hens. However, in 
about two or three months a few red feathers begin to make thei: 
appearance on the chests of the young cocks, and in about six months 
young cocks have achieved a fair imitation of the adult plumage, with 
considerable restriction in the size of the red area. This does not 
develop to its fullest extent until the next moult, usually when the 
bird is between fifteen and eighteen months old. Young hens assume 
practically full adult plumage at the first moult, which is generally 
completed when they are five or six months of age. Very occasionally, 
indeed, young males leave the nest showing a few scarlet feathers on 
the chest. 


Variations.—-A fair number of adult males show an extension of the 
scarlet patch on to the abdomen, and even as far as the vent, but this 
marking is seldom even and usually fades out to an orange colour and 
is not, to my mind, at all attractive. Females are not infrequently 


seen showing an extensive orange abdominal patch. As in the case 
of the Turquoisine, I do not consider the foregoing to be a subspecific 
difference. 

Coloured Plates..-Goodchild’s figure of a male in Seth-Smith (p. 223) 
is excellent: Roland Green’s in Mathews (vol. vi, p. 462) is even 
better. The pair depicted in Greene (vol. i, p. go) are not of a good 
shape, and the scarlet of the chest of the maie is of a very washed-out 
shade. Cayley’s plate ofa pair in The Emu (vol. 26, pl. 34) is excellent 
of the male, but the female has a rather bulky, foreshortened 
appearance. 

Feld Notes.—-As in the case of the Bourke, the interior habitat of this 
species has resulted in few people having seen it in a wild state. During 
an irruption of the birds into the vicinity of Wynbring, a siding on the 
['ranscontinental Railway, in 1939, it was stated that they were very 
tame and consequently a very large number were trapped. 

Aviary Notes.—-The reintroduction of this species to aviculture in 
1931, and its subsequent breeding in captivity by Mr. S. Harvey, of 
Adelaide, forms the subject of an interesting article in AvrcuLTURAI 
MAGAZINE, 1933, pp. 8-12; for this success Mr. Harvey was awarded 
the A.S.S.A. medal in 1932, and also the silver medal of the Society 
for the outstanding breeding achievement of the season. Since that 
date the species has been bred extremely freely in Australia generally, 
and in South Australia in particular, and is completely domesticated ; 
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it is all the more tragic, therefore, that the species did not become 
firmly established in England before the introduction of the present 
apparently unsurmountable difficulties in importation. 

My first examples of this species were obtained late in 1935, and the 
following season the hen began to lay in mid-October, but broke 
several of the early eggs before settling down to incubate ; in all, six 
young were hatched in mid-December, but. the cock died about this 
time and none of them survived long thereafter. Meanwhile two of 
the early eggs had been hatched by Bourkes and were successfully 
reared by them in January. In 1937 the same hen was mated to the 
young cock fostered by the Bourkes the previous season, and she 
started laying late in August and continued to do so until October, 
breaking most of her eggs soon after producing them. A new hen 
was obtained at the énd of October, and she laid a clutch of four in 
mid-November : three of these were fertile and were hatched, and 
two survived to leave the nest in the middle of January. ‘This hen 


died egg-bound in July, 1938, and a new hen proceeded to lay eggs 


a4 


throughout September without going broody. 


Prior to the next season I obtained a new hen, alleged to be a 
trapped bird, and mated her with the cock bred in 1937; and this 
proved to be a very successful mating. In 1939 the first clutch of 
six eggs was laid in mid-September, and all were hatched, and 
although three did not survive long the other three left the nest early 


in November. A second clutch of four was laid in mid-November, 
all hatched and three were reared, leaving the nest early in January. 
For the next four seasons the same pair had very good results, having 
two nests each season, and rearing eight young in 1940 and in 1941, 
seven in 1942, and nine in 1943. In 1944 only one egg was fertile 
in the first clutch, but the young bird was successfully reared, and 
although all six eggs comprising the second batch were fertile, three 
died early and one later on, and only two were reared. ‘The following 
season all of the first clutch of four were duly reared, but of the second 
lot of the same number, three died early and the survivor was given 
to Turquoisines to rear in the hope of a third clutch, which, however, 
did not materialize. 1946 saw the end of the breeding career of the 
old hen, who by that time had become extremely fat and sluggish. 
She hatched five out of her first clutch of six, laid in August, but three 
were allowed to die early, and the other two were reared. ‘The 
second clutch of five, laid late in October, were all hatched and 
promptly allowed to die, and the three hatched out of the third 
clutch of five, laid early in December, were similarly treated. 

Since that date I have not been particularly successful with 
Splendids. Two new pairs were tried in 1947, both hens laying in mid- 
September. One pair threw all their eggs out of the nest and the 
other hen hatched all of her four eggs just after the cock died ; when 
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three of these had died, one after another, the survivor was transferred 
to a pair of Turquoisines, and was reared by them. For the 1948 season 
the first of the above-mentioned pairs was given another chance, but 
after they had broken the first lot of eggs the hen was changed. ‘The 
replacement succeeded in hatching two out of a clutch of five, only to 
lose one early and the other when it was quite large. A second, 
entirely new, pair produced a lot of eggs without incubating. For the 
season now ending, the first pair failed to rear any of three hatched 
in the first nest, got two good young on the wing out of three hatched 
in the second, and have two half-grown young in the third. A second 
pair of birds, bred in 1948, reared one of the two hatched in the first 
nest, but have failed to rear any of three hatched in both second and 
third nests. 


(To be continued) 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 

The twenty-first meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W.7, on Wednesday, 
8th March, 1950, at 6 p.m., followed by a dinner. 

Chairman: Mr. D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club: R. M. Adamson, Major J. E. Adlard, 
Mrs. C. M. Baker, Miss P. Barclay-Smith (Vice-Chairman), Miss Kay 
Bonner, G. T. Clark, Mrs. G. T. Clark, T. Crewes, Sir Godfrey Davis, 
B. H. Dulanty, O. E. Dunmore, A. Ezra (Patron), J. F. M. Floyd, 
H. J. Harman, R. E. Heath, G. T. Iles, Terry Jones, Miss E. Maud 
Knobel (Club Hostess), Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, P. H. Maxwell, 
A. F. Moody, C. J. Morny, G. S. Mottershead, H. Murray, S. Murray, 
K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich (Hon. Secretary), J. H. Reay, D. H. S. 
Risdon, R. C. J. Sawyer, Peter Scott, J. A. Swan, E. N. T. Vane, 
C. S. Webb, H. Wilmot, H. Wallace Wood, Mrs. M. K. Woodford, 
S. A. Wright. 

Guests: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, James Bailey, H.G. the Duke of 
Bedford, J. N. C. Bennett, Mrs. D. Carson-Roberts, Miss J. Crone, 
Miss J. Davis, Miss R. Ezra, Mrs. C. Harrison-Tubbs, G. J. Linnett, 
Mrs. C. J. Morny, Mrs. S. Murray, Mrs. V. G. Pelly, Mrs. J. H. Reay, 
Mrs. J. A. Swan, Miss P. Talbot-Ponsonby, E. H. Tong, Mrs. E. H. 
long, Mrs. K. Thomson, H. D. Tyringham, Mrs. H. D. Tvringham, 
Miss M. White, Mrs. H. Wilmot, Mrs. S. A. Wright. 

Members of the Club, 39; guests, 24 5 total, 63. 

The Chairman, opening the meeting, drew attention to the fact that 
it was the twenty-first meeting of the Club ; consequently, it could 
be said to have come of age. He then gave a brief outline of the 
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inception of the Club, and stressed the important part it had played 


in revitalizing the Society during the difficult post-war period, 

On behalf of Mrs. G. T. Clark, the Chairman exhibited a mounted 
specimen of the Queen of Bavaria Conure, bred last year by Mrs, Clark, 
and now destined to the British Museum (Natural History). The 
Duke of Bedford gave a brief history of this bird, and said the 
female parent was one loaned by him to Mrs. Clark. He had made 
many attempts to breed this species, and although young ones had 
been hatched in his aviaries, they had not been reared. 

The Chairman said Peter Scott was too well known to need a 
lengthy introduction, and he did not propose to waste time in this 
manner. Peter Scott then showed a very interesting series of coloured 
films taken last Autumn in Canada and the U.S.A. A good idea was 
conveyed of the Delta Waterfowl Research Station at Lake Manitoba, 
Canada, and its large collection of Canvas-back and surface-feeding 
Ducks. Other films dealt with the extensive collections of Dillon 
Ripley and Jack Livermore, in Connecticut. Members were delighted 
to see Jean Delacour in several scenes. 

Ihe last film consisted of a brief survey of the Severn Wildfowl 
Trust collection and the various activities connected with the ‘Trust. 
Amongst distinguished visitors we were shown the Duke of Edinburgh 
feeding Snow Geese. 

Chere can be little doubt that many in the audience were surprised 
to learn a collection of such magnitude existed in England. 

Thanking Peter Scott, on behalf of the Club, the Chairman said it 
was indeed fortunate for Aviculture there were such enthusiastic and 
skilled breeders. He would like to take the opportunity of mentioning 
another very successful breeder of Waterfowl, namely Terry Jones, 
of Leckford. 

The audience showed by its warm applause that it had fully 
appreciated Peter Scott’s films and commentary. 

The next meeting of the Club will be on 1oth May, 1950. 

ARTHUR A, PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


COUNCIL MEETING 
A Council Meeting was held on the 8th March, 1950, in the Council 
Room. Zoologi al Sor iety of London. 


There was the following election and appointment : 


Elected Honorary Member— Mr. Lee Crandall. 
Appointed Assistant Secretary— Miss Kay Bonner. 
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Dr. W. C. Osman Hill has been appointed Prosector to the 
Zoological Society of London. 


News from correspondents. 


I. Baty says “ The breeding season resulted in four Elegants, eight 
Redrumps, and nine Bourkes ”’. 


F. H. Rudkin, Sr.: “* My son got back with so much to tell of 
English Aviculture that it makes me homesick (just a little). The 
lovely lutinos he brought back are wonderful. We have just acquired 
two Keas.”’ 

F. L. Gary, of New Jersey, the newly elected President of the 
American Bantam Association, writes that A. F. Sturgis, Harleysville, 
Pa., has just imported from Calcutta a pair of Cabot’s Tragopans ; 
they are the only ones in America. Also that the Philadelphia Zoo has 
received a trio of Scintillating Copper Pheasants. 

John Yealland writes from Honolulu concerning the Hawaiian 
Goose re-stocking project : “‘ We have three pairs here at present, and 
one of them is nesting. The female of the second pair was taken, by 
some extraordinary chance, alive and uninjured from a hunter, so 
could not really be expected to nest this year. The third might still 
be too young. However, we hope ! ” 


C. L. Faudell, now domiciled in Canada: ‘ The disposal of my 
birds was almost the only sad part of my venture. Fortunately they 
were all taken by Mr. Vane to be well cared for. I was especially 
sorry to part with my outstanding pair of Leadbeater’s Cockatoos. 
I hope they will continue their remarkable breeding success with 
Mr. Vane. Since | acquired this pair in 1943, they have bred and 
reared fourteen young and, as far as I am aware, thirteen are still 
living, and have at least three grandchildren. These must represent 
quite a substantial part of the total Leadbeater population in England.”’ 


Fk. S. Scherr, the Parrot Jungle, Miami, Florida, writes: ‘“‘ We 
started breeding Macaws ten years ago. One pair, a blue and gold 


male and a scarlet female, have bred eighteen babies so far, two per 


year. The parents’ colours diffused into orange-breasted _ birds. 
Several straight matings have produced another dozen birds. A 
mating of a military (green) Macaw with a scarlet female produced 
some more hybrids with various mixed colours. Our birds fly about 
free, which accounts for their breeding so freely. Birds that are 
trained to perform and have their wings clipped do not breed.”’ 


A. H. Gardner, Sydney, writes: ‘‘ Perhaps this information will 
be of some help to those members keeping birds which need live food. 
Half-fill a wooden box or small barrel with bran, mixed with watet 
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to the usual consistency for feeding fowls. Place the box containing 
the damp bran in the sun, but out of all wind. The bran thus generates 
great heat and cracks appear in the surface. The smell will attract 
the small house-fly. After about three days, if the mixture and the 
position of the box are right, hundreds of gentles will be obtainable 
every day until the bran needs renewing. These gentles are smaller 
and cleaner, and the smell is less objectionable than that of the head 
of a sheep or meat. 

I have a pair of Hooded Parrakeets which have reared over sixty 
young to maturity in the last sixteen years, and look as well as any of 
their offspring, which, believe me, were well reared.” 

W. G. Baird, New Zealand, writes : ‘** We are very fortunate here, 
being able to get Finches across from Australia by air, the journey only 
taking about 64 hours. The Department of Internal Affairs, which 
controls the Wild Life section, has been making a check up on native 
Parrakeets being kept in captivity. It is an offence for them to be 
held, and officers of the Department have been coming round the 
aviaries taking particulars of number of birds held, and also size of 
aviaries. From what I can gather, we are now going to be issued 


with permits to keep native birds in captivity ; at long last the Depart- 


ment is taking a sensible view of things. The only way of the public 
seeing New Zealand birds is to let aviculturists keep them. Hundreds 
of people have asked me what the ‘Green Parrakeets’ are in my 
aviaries, and when I tell them that they are natives of New Zealand, 
they all say the same, ‘ Never knew there were any Parrakeets here.’ ”’ 

The Avicultural Society prides itself on being international in 
character. Reference to the List of Members shows there are in fact 
members throughout the world. But many more are wanted. Members 
are asked to remember they are members of a Society, and not just 
subscribers to a publication ; and as such they are urged to participate 
in the activities of the Society. 


A. A, P. 
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EDWARD LEAR’S PARROTS. By Brian Reape. Duckworth. 


8s. 6d. net, 


I must confess that before reading the handsomely produced Edward 
Lear’s Parrots, by Brian Reade, | did not realize that Lear the bird 
artist and Edward Lear of the immortal nonsense rhymes was one 
and the same person, and it is interesting to note that “ the Nonsense 
idiom began to develop as a means of amusing Lord Derby’s grand- 
children ’’ during a visit to Knowsley Hall to do illustrations of the 
zoological collection there : interesting, too, are the sidelights on that 
apparently ruthless individual, John Gould, after whom the Gouldian 
Finch is named. 

As the birds themselves are only incidentally mentioned in the text, 
it is perhaps best that I should concentrate on the accompanying 
coloured plates which, though they all have a quaint decorative 
‘ period ”’ charm, cannot, in some cases, be taken seriously as accurate 
portrayals of the birds they are supposed to represent. 


It seems a pity that the present-day Latin names are not given as 


well as the superseded ones, as this would have made it easier to 
identify the “ Roseate Parrakeet. Palaornis Rosaceus*’ which—presum- 


ably a Barraband—is the merest grotesque caricature of that very 
elegant and beautiful bird. 

The deliniation of each separate feather—particularly in the Salmon- 
crested and the White-tailed Black Cockatoo is ofteri exquisitely done, 
and to my mind the two best plates are those of the Blue and Yellow 
Macaw and the Browns Parrakeet, except for the latter’s enormous 
left foot, which is the same size as its head ! The Mealy Rosella looks 
as though suffering from a bad chill, but the colouring is quite good 
except that the patch of salmon-pink feathers is round the vent and 
not on the thighs. 

The Stanley—presumably a hen—is one of the best for contour, 
but its colouring does not do justice to even the drabest female of the 
spec ies. 

Quite the worst plate in the book is the Rock Peplar, not so much 
for colour as shape, with its massive Macaw-like body tapering off to 
a tiny Budgerigar-sized head, which, with the mantle, appear to be 
clothed in fur rather than feathers. 

One should not, of course, be too censorious of these ancient coloured 
plates produced, with limited technical facilities, over a hundred years 
ago ; but so uneven are their merits that it seems obvious that some 
were done from living specimens and others from skins, and that, 
while the best of the former are worth reprinting the latter are 
extremely misleading and much better forgotten. 


300SI . £ 
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NOTES FROM THE LONDON ZOO 
By C. S. Wess 


The period under review, from the end of November to the end of 
February, is naturally rather dull from the point of view of new 
arrivals. However, there are a few things worth recording 

Ten Greater Flamingoes were received from the Giza Zoological 
Gardens, Egypt. These are destined for Whipsnade when the weather 
is favourable. 

A North American Ruddy Duck (Oxyura jamaicensis) from the 
Severn Wildfowl Trust, is new to our collection. It is an attractive 
bird of the Stifftail group, and raises its tail to the vertical position 
when displaying. We were pleased to get two Crowned Pigeons and 
one Victoria Crowned Pigeon from Mr. Frost, as these are the first 
arrivals since the war. ‘To those unfamiliar with these birds it is as 
well to mention that they are the giants of the Pigeon tribe—being 
as big as Geese—are mainly terrestrial, and have large ornamental 
crests. ‘The Victoria Crowned Pigeon ts easily recognized by the white 
spatulated tips of the crest feathers. 

Other interesting birds from the Frost collection are two Yellow- 
crowned Bulbuls ( 7rachycomus ochrocephalus) and two Javan Hill Mynahs. 

A welcome addition is a Kea, which recently arrived by sea from 
New Zealand. An effort to bring it by air was frustrated because the 
Australian authorities would not allow it to touch down in their 
territory! Much has been written and said about this remarkable 
Parrot, but its chief claim to fame is on account of its supposed habit 
of attacking sheep and tearing open their loins to get at the fat 
surrounding the kidneys. Probably no bird is so playful and full of 
curiosity, and it may be that the latter has been the cause of the 
bird’s undoing. Keas cannot resist anything new and so, in the early 
days, they flocked round settler’s huts to inspect anything unfamiliar. 
In this way they are supposed to have found that strips of fat that were 
hanging up were quite nice to eat, and a taste was acquired for this 
new article of diet. Newly introduced sheep proved to be irresistibl 
to the playful Keas, as they could ride around on their backs and 
enjov themselves tugging out wool. Maybe through devilment, or 
through some birds hanging on too tightly when sheep were on the 
run, some animals were torn open, and the ever inquisitive and 
intelligent Keas found in this way, it is assumed, that here was a 
wonderful source of supply of fat. It seems equally feasible that this 


strange habit may have originated through sheep being injured, once 


the taste for fat had been acquired. One can fully sympathize with 
sheep farmers in districts where Keas have become a menace, though 
there is a difference of opinion as to whether all Keas should be 
slaughtered. In some districts, for reasons unknown, they do not 
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attack sheep, and in other districts there are no sheep to be attacked, 
but it is reported that Keas are slaughtered in great numbers every- 
where, as there is a price on their heads. It is said that they do not 
migrate from one district to another. If this is so, let us hope that they 
will be preserved, at least, where they are doing no damage. 

To revert to the Zoo, we intend shortly to stage a separate exhibit 
of the British Owls on the same lines as the one of the British Crow 
tribe. In this connection we have received a Long-eared Owl—hand- 
reared and presented by Mr. Phil Bates of Whipsnade—-but we still 
need a Short-eared Owl to complete the British list. 

By an extraordinary coincidence, shortly after deciding to make 
our open lawns more attractive by running some Geese on them—at 
the same time cropping the grass—a fox visited the Gardens and 
slaughtered a pair of Cereopsis Geese, and a pair of Egyptian 
Geese. As there was no further trace of the marauder, we continued 
with our experiment, hoping it would confine its attentions to outer 
London ; however, after a lapse of several weeks it returned, and 
slaughtered a pair of Ashy-headed and a pair of Brent Geese. 

A fairly large collection of Pheasants arrived recently from Calcutta, 
some of which may remain in this Menagerie, It included 21 Impeyan, 
3 Koklas, 3 Nepal Kalij, and 7 Cheer Pheasants, also 25 Chukor 
Partridges. 

Just arrived are a pair of Chilean Black-faced Ibis ( Theristicus 
melanopsis) from South America, 


Some of our Delamere’s Giant Whydahs that came from Kenya 
last summer are in full colour (February) in an outside aviary. 


* » * 
COLOURED PLATE FUND 

At the Council Meeting of the Society held on 8th March, 1950, it 
was decided to open a “* Coloured Plate Fund ”’ to provide for further 
coloured plates in the AvicuLTURAL MaGazine. It is hoped that all 
members who appreciate coloured plates will increase their subscrip- 
tions by an additional donation to this Fund. At the Avicultural 
Dinner held the same evening, the twenty-first of the series, the 
Chairman, Mr. David Seth-Smith paid tribute to the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. A. A. Prestwich, whose idea the formation of the Club had been 


and to whom its great success was due. The Club has done much to 


weld the Avicultural Society together and much to stimulate interest 


in both aviculture and the Society. Following the dinner Mr. Prestwich 


received a cheque tor £ 50 for the Coloured Plate Fund from the 
President, Mr. A. Ezra, as a token of his appreciation and gratitude 


for all Mr. Prestwich has done for the Society. A good example and 


happy way of showing appreciation of the Hon. Sec retary which so 
many members undoubtedly feel. 
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NOTES 
RosEate Cockatoo X GREATER SULPHUR-CRESTED Cockatoo Hyprip 


In Volume 55, No. 3, of the AvicutruRAL Macazine (May-June, 1949) a hybrid 
Roseate « Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo is described. It is of interest to record 
that an exactly similar bird has been on exhibition in the Adelaide Zoo for 


many 
years. There are also three hybrid Roseate 


Leadbeater’s Cockatoos on exhibition. 


ALAN LENDON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RED-BILLED WEAVERS AT LIBERTY 
About the middle of November, 1949, two cock Red-billed Weavers 
accidentally let out here at 
another 


were 
Keston, while being transferred from one aviary to 
We had quite forgotten about them until, on 27th January—six weeks later 
we suddenly saw them sitting among various Tits and Sparrows in an elder bush 
close to an aviary containing a hen Weaver, and both looking very fit and well 

I think it is interesting that they should have stayed and survived in mid-winter 
without even being fed, and curious that nobody spotted them before, except that 
some Weavers at liberty do seem to have a mysterious habit of suddenly 
for quite long periods, and as suddenly reappearing again 

The two Weavers stayed around for about a week, 
trick, but I’ve little doubt they'll turn up again soon ; 
never been able to solve 


vanishing 


and then did the vanishing 
the mystery—and one I’ve 
being where do they spend their time in the interval ? 


Epw ARD S00S8EY 
Ine Keston Biro Farm, 


Keston, KENT. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY OF PLATE OF COMMON KING PARRAKEET 
John Yealland (Vol. 


“Island ’’’ King Parrots. 


55, No. 4) suggests that Dr. Greene’s plate is one of the 
I feel quite sure this suggestion is correct, but I had 
overlooked it owing to my relative unfamiliarity with the extra-Australian members 
of the genus. 


ALAN LENDON 
66 BrouGHAM PLACE, 
NortH ADELAIDE, 
AUSTRALIA. 


With reference to Mr. Vane’s letter on King Parrakeets, I do not think that, 
beyond the fact that they both belong to the same order of birds and have a certain 
superficial resemblance in form and colour, there is the least affinity between the 
members of the subgenera Alisterus and Pyrrhulopsis. Having kept both, I can say 
with confidence that it is difficult to find two groups of Parrakeets more utterly 
unlike in every respect. 

3etween the species of Alisterus in which the sexes are alike and those in which 
they differ in appearance there are fairly marked points of resemblance and also 
fairly marked points of distinction. In voice the former group are definite Kings, 
but in temperament both sexes are fierce birds, addicted to murder, which the 
Australian King is not. 

The climate of the East seems, indeed, to have a bad effect on the manners of 
Parrakeets of the Australasian group. 
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For many years I longed to possess the Timor Crimson-wing (Ptistes jonquillaceus 
but when my ambition was at length realized 1 found that the whole order of 
Parrots does not contain a more ill-conditioned brute, nor one more tiresome from 
the avicultural standpoint—not only does he pluck himself with more frequency 
and persistence and less excuse than any other psittacine bird, but he kills his wife 
as a matter of habit, and, if he should be tame (?), hates the human race—and 
espec ially his owner——with an intensity that must be seen in order to be believed ! 

BEDFORD. 
CROWHOLT, 
Wosurn, BLETCHLEY, 
Bucks. 


goth February, 1950 


SEXING BLUE-FRONTED AMAZONS 


E. Boosey’s method of sexing Blue-fronted Amazons proved accurate in respect 
of a bird of this species which died in the Adelaide Zoo about the time this number 
was received in Adelaide 

ALAN LENDON. 
66 BrouGHaM PLacr, 
NorTH ADELAIDE, 
AUSTRALIA 


BIRD SHOWS 


Mr. Goodwin's communication on this subject requires an answer. He asserts 
1) that at Shows birds are ** a misery to themselves, a disgrace to their owner, and 
a most potent weapon for those who would abolish all aviculture.”’ 

2) That the efforts of breeders to produce winning birds results in their Uglifica- 
tion and Derision, as Alice might say. ** Hideous and monstrous,”’ says Mr. Goodwin 
quite emphatically, for he is pretty good at invective. 

Now anybody who lives very familiarly with birds knows at sight whether thev are 
uncomfortable, restless, discontented, bored, happy, or “‘ a misery to themselves ”’ 
The vast majority of birds at Shows are Canaries and Budgerigars. Some few of them, 
used tO AVIArICS, are a little bored ar d re ste SS, but le Ss 50 no doubt than Mr. Goodwin 
when he has just missed a train and has to wait an hour for the next. 

About the British birds one cannot speak so dogmatically and I do wish that thei 
cages were larger—many of them, however, seem fairly contented, and such birds as 
Nuthatches or Wagetails usually have decent-sized cages and seem easy in their 
minds. I think many of the Finches in their tiny boxes are bored and weary long 
before the end of a three-day Show, but out of the thousands of birds on view at the 
** National " very few indeed could be described as a misery to themselves or definitely 
unhappy at all 

As to the effect on the public, it is true that some people whose zeal (as usually 
happens) is in direct proportion to their ignorance, violently object to any imprisoning 
of wild birds. But such persons usually avoid bird shows altogether, and for one 
visitor who is repelled and disgusted there would be, in my opinion, a dozen who 
would decide forthwith to keep birds themselves. If Mr. Goodwin’s view were correct 
the Shows could not flourish as they do. 

As to constituting a weapon in the hands of prejudiced fanatics there may be 
something in that as ion, but that “something ” is quite outweighed by other 
considerations. ‘* Vested interests’ have an unprepossessing sound, yet sometimes 
they are useful Ihe bird shows, together with the trade interests and the fancy 


journals that support them, constitute a power for which we had reason to be thankful 


when the originally destructive *“* Buckmaster Bil was amended into a sensible, and, 
indeed, admirable measure 

Regarding the alleged crimes of Uglification and Derision one must beg to differ 
entirely. If one fact is clear and certain it is that Nature herself is forever making 
experiments, and much more blindly than man. If mere man had produced the 
archropteryx or the dinosaur Mr. Goodwin’s vocabulary of expletives would have 


run dry. Moreover Nature sacked the lot and tried again: and what a boss shot she 


made over the African lung fish and the giant salamander of Japan! Or does Mr 
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Goodwin admire these nightmare creatures because their very ancient lineage makes 
them more truly “ natural ” ? 

He considers the original Green Budgerigar far more beautiful than any birds 
derived from them. If he can produce three unbiased artists I will bet him five 
pounds to five shillings that they all disagree with him 

Breeders, being human, must sometimes err, but their work adds greatly to the 
vast amount of pleasure and interest which many thousands of people derive from 
the Shows. No, Mr. Goodwin, our birds are not a disgrace to us. We are creativ 
artists and very respectable : indeed if we happened to be foreigners instead ot 
Englishmen we should undoubtedly receive some sort of decoration and \ 


! Wear a hice 
rainbow-coloured ribbon in our buttonhole. 


A. H. Scorr. 
25, CHESHAM PLACE, 
Lonpon, S.W. 1. 


The above letter was shown to Mr. Goodwin who re plies as follows hd 


I feel some reluctance to cross swords with one whose articles—particularly “‘ Sand 
Martins in Captivity ’—have struck me as among’ the most pleasing that have 
appeared of recent years in our Magazine. Nevertheless I feel obliged to reply to the 
points made in his letter criticizing my remarks about bird shows 

If Mr. Scott re-reads my previous letter he will see that 1 said not that all birds 
at shows were “‘ a misery to themselves, etc., etc.’’, but only such few birds as pani 
at the crowds and strange surroundings. This I maintain is true, but I will go furthet 
and say that the sight of what they consider to be “ wild birds ”’ shut up in tiny cages is 
revolting to most of the general public. With regard to the ignorance and, in many 
cases rank hypocrisy, of some of the anti-bird-keeping fanatics Mr. Scott and I are 
evidently in accord, but that ignorance does not prevent them from sometimes getting 
a hearing in influential circles. It may be—though I doubt it—that there are six 
converts to bird-keeping made at a show for every visitor who is disgusted, but it is 
a truism that hate is stronger than love (at least in Homo sapiens and the person 
who is disgusted is more apt to make his voice heard. For example after one of the 
Palace shows—I think the 1948 one—Punch published a most moving poem on 
the subject which I will warrant made more enemies for bird-keeping than all the 
pro-show eulogies in the fancy press made friends. 

Aviculturists tend to preach to the converted (and of course not only aviculturists 
are guilty in this respect) but I know that by far the majority of people interested in 
birds that I have met have been definitely against the keeping of birds in captivity 
In many cases this has been due to their imagining that all aviculturists kept their 
birds penned up in the sort of little cells they had seen at bird shows or in bird-dealers 
shops. Most have expressed great surprise at seeing birds quite happy in moderately 
spacious quarters and been ready to revise their views In the main, however, 
ornithologists are it seems against bird-keeping, despite the fact that many of the more 
learned ornithologists have been aviculturists as well. Even now, however, the fact ol 
a man’s being an aviculturist is sufficient to invalidate his opinions 
his field experience—with some ornitholigists. 

With regard to the trade and vested interests. It may be true that they 
service in whittling down the Buckmaster Bill to its present sensible form. Yet it may 
well be suggested that but for the disgusting crucities and excesses of that trade such 
Bills are hardly likely to have been inaugurated. It is true that the cruelties now 
inflicted on domestic animals and (*‘ so-called’’) vermin with the full approval of the 
law and public sentiment far exceed any cruelties that were inflicted by the wild bird 
trade (unless call-birds were at one time blinded on a large scale of which I have yet 
to read or hear the account of a personal witness) but as public sentiment makes a vast 
distinction as between say a Goldfinch and a pig that does not affect the practical as 
distinct from the moral issue. 


irrespective ol 


were ol 


2) I said that many fancy Pigeons were “ hideous and monstrous ” and expressly 
stated that Canaries and Budgerigars had not yet produced anything really frightful. 
here is, however, no reason to suppose that Man may not ultimately produce 
something from these two species as revolting in appearance as a winning bulldog or 
Show Homer. I have not seen a wild Budgerigar but from a comparison of museum 
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specimens I imagine that it would when alive have a ceriain natural grace and balance 
that would make the domestic bird look coarse and heavy beside it. That some (not all 
by any means) colour varieties of domestic Budgerigar are beautiful I agree but none 
more beautiful than the Green. In the case of the Canary, Pigeon, and Domestic Fow! 
I have seen the wild prototypes and am of the opinion that they are infinitely more 
beautiful than even the best-looking of the domestic breeds. 

Mhat because Nature has produced creatures which appear to us as vile or monstrous 
Man is therefore justified in taking some of her most beautiful creations and making 
monsters of ugliness out of them is I think a rather debatable point, but for the sake 
of space I will not attempt to debate it here. Nature certainly produces variations 
but she only allows such as are fitted to their environments to survive. Whatever 
may be thought of the dinosaurs and their contemporaries they were—whilst they 
survived—adapted to their environments and the same is true of the present day 
lungfish and giant salamander. Man, on the other hand, perpetuates variations, 
such as the bulldog and the featherless Pigeon, which could not possibly survive if 
cast on their own resources and which can justly be called monstrous in every sense 
of the word. 

So far as vertebrate animals are concerned I know of none which strike me as 
having that kind of “ unnatural” ugliness which one finds in so many “ fancy ”’ 
varieties. Such creatures as baboons seem rather hideous, but this is probably one’s 
emotional revolt at secing the feelings and motives that so largely dominate Man 
expressed in their crudest form with none of the graciousness and, albeit at a sub- 
rational level, kindliness which birds have evolved in their social relations. 

Apart from every other consideration if only the time, money, and energy that has 
been spent in producing fancy varieties had been devoted to the domestication of 
other wild species—the Snow Pigeon, the Bronze-wing Pigeon, the Goldfinch, etc. 
how incomparably richer would our aviaries be to-day. It is indeed an oft repeated 
and not altogether unjustifiable accusation against aviculturists that they have caused 
countless thousands of wild birds to be trapped and then die off in captivity without 
leaving cither descendants or detailed records of their habits and behaviour. 


DEREK GOODWIN 
Torts, Monxs Roan, 
VirnGinia WATER, SURREY. 


WHITE EARED PHEASANTS 


Phe reference to White Eared Pheasants in Mr. Alex Hampe’s article ‘* Thoughts 
about Pheasants" that appeared in Avicu-TruRAL MaGazine for January-February, 
1950, points out strongly the danger that lies in the use of comparative terms. When 
1 marked this bird, in Mr. Weaver’s list, as “* fairly common ” in this country, I had 
in mind its position at that time, as compared with its former great scarcity. Up to 
1947, really good progress was made, with a fair number of young being reared 
annually. During the past two seasons, however, the White Eared Pheasant ha 
retrogressed so that very few remain. In the eastern states, there seems to be only 
a single cock. Fortunately, there is a good hen here in the Zoo, which will be paired 
with this cock during the coming season. 

The form, incidentally, is Crossoptilon crossoptilon crossoptilon and not, as Mr. Hamp« 
suggests, C. c. drouynii They were first received and successfully bred by the lat 
Leland Smith, on the Californian game farm in which Mr. Booth was interested. 
On Mr. Smith’s death, the stock was taken over by Mr. Claude Hooke, who con- 
tinued to do well with them 

The sc ason of 1950 will be a cruc ial one in dete nining the { 


bird in American aviaries. Certainly, it cannot now be said to be 


uture ol 
* tairly commor 
Lee S. CRANDALL. 
New York ZOOLOGICAL Society, 
Bronx PARK, 
New York, U.S.A. 


t in articles and correspondence 
No article in the Avicun TURAL MAGAzine can be reprinted without permission from the 
Editor. 


The Editor does not accept responsibility for opinions expressed ix 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 


fnomas Barr, Beanscroft, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. Proposed by A. A. Prestwic! 

J. C. Beart, ** Greenways,” 119 Station Road, Glenfield, Leicester Proposed by 

O. E. Dunmore. 

R. W. Bricut, 190 Kingston Road, Staines, Middx. Proposed by A. A. Prestwicl 

Dr. Recinacp Brown, 6 Barker Street, Newcastle, N.S.W., Australia Proposed by 

Miss M. Reid. 

Jerome Butrryn, San Rey, California, U.S.A. Proposed by Francis H. 

Rudkin, Sr. 

Ww. CARTER, P.O. Box = liging, vith Africa Proposed by Dr. A. R. 

Robertson. 

V. C. Davies, 14 Statior oad, r-\ |, Ammanford, Carms. Proposed by 
A. A, Prestwic! 

Frep G. Frerke, 6 Poi \ve . .% n, U.S.A. Proposed 

by A. A. Prestwi 

W. Friuina, Eikelenberg, Brasscl ery elgium. Proposed by Miss P. 

Barclay-Smith. 

M. W. Gaunt, 48 Ainsdale Road, Leicester. Proposed by O. E. Dunmore. 

Mrs. Eva GLenn, Justrite Pet Foods, Ltd., Beach Road at Windermere cut-off, 
Hamilton, Canada. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich 

. A. Goma, The Cave, Amersham Road, Hazlemere, High Wycombe, Bucks 
Proposed by A. A Presty ie 

Mrs. Vera Harman, 2601 West 1 1 Street, Ing! od, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by Mz Ruth Adams 

Avex J. Harris, Jr., Pendleton, Virginia, | Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Kern © Kirk, »4 Station ) ‘ utto in-Ashtield, Notts Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich 

I. Lacer, P.O. Box 40, Panys, rica Proposed by Dr. A. R. Robertson. 

G. H. Lee, 26 River Street, \ um Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

E. Levy, 22112432 CFN Levy, uttached) H.Q..6 Inf. Brigade, B.A.O.R.4. 
Proposed by A. A. P: ‘ : 
Merry, 89 Kine Wi reet, ill, Stoke-on-Trent. Proposed by A. A, 
Prestwich 
A. Morcan, “ M 
by \ \. Pre I Y 
RAYMAEKERS, 

Barclay-Smith 

J. DonaLp Sarryu, Gam servauionist oard o ommmussioners 
and Forestry, Honolulu lawaii roposed by John Yealland 

Erik Sverre, JR., Box 15 n, ry Proposed by A. A. Prestwich 

Lioyp B. THompson, 181 iff nue &, New Westminster, B.C. Car 
Proposed by Dr. W. E. Hurlburt. 

EE. H. Tons, Zoological Society of London, i] le Park, Nr. Dunstable, Be 
Proposed by Mrs (y * if} 

H. C. van Dir, Stedekestraat 24, Tilburg, Hollan Proposed by E. W. Coombs, 

A. F. Wausrin, School House, Croft Road, Hastings Proposed by A. A. Prestwicl 

R. H. WALKER, 102 pel Street, Skinnu e, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Yorkshire. 
Proposed by \ \ \ 

Miss B. R. S. West, ize mbe, Dulverton, Somerset Proposed by Miss Kay 
Bonner 

Professor JOHN WHEATLEY, 5 tleiel venue, ! , , S.W. 15. Proposed by 
Mrs. J. Wheatle , 

S. H. Wricur, « h ? eltenham. . , sed 4 A. Prestwicl 


NEW MEMBERS 


Che hifty-cig! 
of the Magazine, 





READMITTED 
Mim Manion Ram, c/o Messrs. John Reid, Ltd., Walt Street, Newcastle, N.S.W., 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
joun W. Lrvermonz, to 3 Levels Farm, West Redding, Conn., U.S.A. 
B, Mort, to The Croft, Bittell Road, Barn: Green, Worcs. 
james RicHarpson, to 101 Stockton Lane, York. 
Dr. A. R. Roszrtson, to P.O. Box 242, Vrede, O.F.S., South Africa. 
Mars Vieson, to The Beeches Farm, Cowden, Edenbridge, Kent. 


COLOURED PLATE FUND 


£ 
9 
2 
2 
2 
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Mrs. Maroarer K.. Weonscan i 


MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
The charge advertisements PENNY worn. Payment accompany 
terol hh at bs no forthe oh of i mth, ie haan 
Cuziusrorp Roan, Souruoate, N. 14. Ai membros be 


FOR SALE 


Two Carolina, one » drakes, 1 a ee : offers, or might 
exchange.—W. Payn, Hantent Place Bury St. 


AVICULTURAL Miiaauiiies: Chunill endian Vek. VI, No. 1, January, 1 

series, Vol. I complete ; third series, Vol. X, complete except for 

Notes, Series Ill, vol. v, complete ; Series ITI, voi. vi, complete ; Series III, vol. vii, 
No. 1 to 8 inclusive; what offers ?—Capt. R. Wavp, Beadley Court, Chieveley, 
Newbury. 


WANTED 


L’ Oiseau, 1934-1941, bound. or unbound.—Offers to Hon. Secrerary. 

Ornamental Pheasants, Ornamental Ducks, Parrakeets, Lovebirds, and Red- 
headed Parrot Finches; no hybrids considered, true pairs only.—B. "Morr, The 
Croft, Bittell Road, Barnt Green, Worcs. 





Absolutely 
Indispensable to 
Aviculturists .. . 


“ AVICULTURE,” Vol. I, £1 0s. 9d. (Vols. II 
and III out of print.) 


A mine of information on birds of all kinds 
compiled by leading authorities on every 
branch of aviculture. 


* 


“Index Guide to the Avicaltural — 
1894-1930. By E. H. 
PE: 


* 


of Gouldian Finches. 
By P. W. Teague. ls. 1d. 








* 


To be obtained from: 
MESSRS. STEPHEN AUSTIN & SONS, LTD. 
1 FORE STREET, HERTFORD, HERTS. 


For back numbers of the Avicultural Magazine apply 
also to the Publishers at the above address. 


See RS A Se 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND S0ONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 

















